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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT IN THE ACT OF UNVEILING 
At the high and dramatic moment, when all the people stood in rapt expectancy, the cord releasing the flags of 
the two nations was drawn. The-colors fell silently on either side of the wonderful figure, to the pedestal. There 
stood the image of the world’s great friend of men, the bond indissoluble between the two strong peoples. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 19, 1920 


The Great Question 


ILL LENINE get Poland? These four 
words ask the most important question in 


the world. It is a religious matter when 
we get to the heart of it, for beyond the military 
phase of it, the economics, politics, races, and 
geography which are all involved in this baffling 
and ominous situation, it comes down to this: Are 
we in danger of losing, in a part of Europe, or may 
it be indeed in the wide world, all the institutions 
which we have erected through the centuries? Will 
everything go, from the despotism of Turkey to the 
Republic of the United States? In fine, is the soul 
of the world going to find a new body? 

Poland represents at this hour the centre of 
the world’s anxiety. If her army loses, and her 
state goes the way of Russia! What next? There 
are powerful and growing numbers of people also 
who consider Poland the centre of their ardent 
expectation. They want to witness the triumph 
of Bolshevism, with its Soviet constitution, and 


the coming of a new era when, according to their | 


belief, there will be no inequity, no unfair inequal- 
ity,—the time when the common people will really 
come into their own throughout the earth. 

Oh, how easy to say that; how simple to flay the 
evils of every government in the world! How 
quick we are to single out this man or that—Lloyd 
George, Georges Clémenceau, Woodrow Wilson— 
and condemn him for this or that, and yet not have 
the wit, the sense, to see that it cannot be other- 
wise than evil, with such stupid, indifferent multi- 
tudes of people these men have to lead against in- 
herited hates, spites, traditions, and vain ambi- 
tions! 

Each nation is at cross purposes among its own. 
Read the news any morning in any paper, about 
America, England, France, Greece. KEverywhere it 
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is the same. Quarrelling at home. It is not at all 
wonderful that the Bolshevist forces go from vic- 
tory to victory. While contentions go on every- 
where, Lenine realizes one advance after another. 
He knows that when people are at variance among 
themselves, he has his great chance. Jesus tells 
us in Matthew’s Gospel that the real foes are of 
our own household. No enemy from without can 
conquer us if we—any nation—have no enemies 
within. That is everlasting law. 

We set down the thing as much more important 
—because it is a religious axiom—than either Sec- 
retary Colby’s lovely words about trusting the Rus- 
Sian people while standing against the Soviet, or 
the English Premier’s agile foil, good for the hour, 
that the Poles have made serious mistakes. We 
preach the only gospel,—domestic fidelity, gentle 
decency, respect for constituted authority, willing 
intelligence to make changes as they are needed; in 
sum, the good spirit. 

As we are not omniscient we cannot deny the 
belief of some that the world is in throes which 
foretell the birth of an entirely new state. It does 
not seem likely; it surely does not run according 
to the precedent of human behavior in all the ages. 
But many things seem without precedent to-day. 
Whatever comes, please put it down there will be 
leaders, and it remains for the populace to deter- 
mine if their leaders will be good or bad. After all, 
the most complex problem in the world is very 
simple when people have religion and its best child, 
common sense. 


—And By God 


T FIRST it sounded like profanity. There was 
that staccato snap to it at the end that made 
the hearer wince. But then the lecturer elaborated 
his startling sentence, much in the manner of the 
students years ago in a certain theological school. 
They got their assignments from the venerable pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology, the antiquity of which 
outran his own, in the form of a “subject sen- 
tence,” covering one of his propositions, and at the 
blackboard they were told to enlarge upon it, which 
they always did with the highbrow introduction 
when they came to recite what they had written, 
“Thesis elaborated.” 
But the lecturer in the present instance was talk- 


_ing to dentists, teaching them about the technique 


of an invention of a new artificial plate. and ineci- 


dentally about the general need of a higher siand- 


ard in their profession. “Too many people in our 
practice,” he said, “do their work by guess and by 
God!” The first half of the utterance needs little 
clarifying. It is simply the habit of not learning 


thoroughly and scientifically the laws of a given — 


calling or piece of work, and taking chances. The 
people do not know, as a rule, when a professional 
man is ignorant and incompetent. Take the engi- 
neer, the physician, the dentist,—anybody who con- 


veys an occult mystery to the simple folk about his 3 
calling. He can “get away” or “get by” with mal-_ 


practice. 


One reason he does so is to be found in the words _ 


“+ 
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eer God.” It is nis enough. The Almighty, the 
ae dental expert said with more than wonted religious 
_ feeling, is always counted upon, even by the worst 
rascals, to restore the victim of some incompetency 
to normal condition. That is, what is misdone by 
man will be corrected by God. The whole physical 
_ being reacts from, let us say, minor deformity 
caused by wretched surgery in the mouth, or the 
wicked botch in a major abdominal operation, to a 
certain norm of health, strength, and symmetry. 
The body has its own vital principle of conformity. 
This is “the healing power of nature” of the Latins, 
and it is the “by God” of the reverent lecturer. 
The bungling and lazy practitioner in a profes- 
sion ministering to human needs can depend, and 
does depend, upon Him whom religionists call for 
just such beneficent power their Father. But what 
of the doers of this evil, these men who rest with 
_ such heartless trust upon the Law and the Sus- 
tainer? Think of the train of their iniquity. Of 
course it is true, not even God completely makes 
right again any injury to body or mind. The 
wretched sears we see, the misformed physiques, the 
pitiful-looking mouths, the limping victims, the 
numberless cases which need not have been—they 
will go through life because consciously or uncon- 
sciously men trusted to the practice of “by guess 
and by God.” 

There is a theological hypothesis here. (There 
is a theological basis for nearly everything, if we 
but knew it.) The old religion, which most people 
hold to this day, is a religion of dependence upon 
‘God rather than of partnership with Him. The 
same people who adore His name and count any 
questioning about conventional theories of Him a 
horrendous sin will go mean and slovenly about 
their work, never striving to imitate Him by keep- 
ing His laws of accuracy, thoroughness, and benefi- 
cence. It may easily be true that the monstrous 
results of awful belief which are visible in the flesh 

are chiefly for suggesting the worse results that are 
invisible in the soul. 
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How to Vote 


MONG OUR READERS there are me 
women, too!—who are having a serious time of 
it, to decide how they shall vote. We have received 
__- several inquiries. These correspondents take the 
thing solemnly, religiously. Our answer to their 
direct question helps nothing. We offer no choice 
between candidates. But on the principle of patri- 
otic voting we have a right to an opinion, anda duty 
to express it. That is what religion is for. 
B. - With respect for those who have inherited the 
party habit, we say there is a higher ground for 
the citizen. The numbers increase who think like- 
a wise. They are not deceived by either the poli- 
z _ticians who make their living out of partisanship 
"i nw by the newspapers which are usually in the con- 
trol of party leaders. The intelligence of the people 
erows, and each year a few more than last year 
e to believe the editors and campaigners. 
mass of the. people who vote are, as Dr. 
le EEE Dole gure teegiidcendtally indifferent and 
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rather hopeless.” The two-party system, as he also 
Says, “has worked to suppress independence and 
courage.” Yet the party system of government ac- 
cording to Senator Harding was.the purpose of the 
makers of the Constitution. Dr. Dole replies if they 
did so it was irrational. “The great, democratic 
idea is co-operation. What could be more foolish 
than a system which plans continually to divide the 
Nation into opposing camps? Does any human en- 
terprise succeed so?” He believes the party is 
doomed, in the people’s growing sense of a govern- 
ment which will work only for the common welfare. 

Another newspaper letter-writer lights up the 
subject. Mr. George H. Whittemore reports a 
speech of Daniel Webster, on April 8, 1825, before 
the state elections in Massachusetts. One para- 
graph follows :— 

“T do not complain of those who have hitherto 
thought, or who still think, that party organization 
is necessary to the public good: I do not question 
their motives, and I wish to be tolerant even to those 
who think that toleration ought not to be indulged.” 

More important, if that is possible, is the quota- 
tion from the introduction to Webster’s works, 
probably written by Edward Everett, following the 
inauguration of John Quincey Adams, a month 
earlier than Webster’s words quoted above. Of that 
Presidential election, in which there were four can- 
didates, it is said: “No thoughts were entertained 
in any quarter of recommending either of them as 
a candidate to be supported or opposed by one or 
the other of the ancient parties.” 

All of this is heartening and instructive. It cuts 
into the principle for action. Our own opinion is 
that parties are necessary, but a wise citizen selects 
that one, without regard for what he or his father 
has done, which onthe given occasion seems to 
offer the best service for the country. 


Weakness an Asset! 


When we want to thank our fortune for being Uni- 
tarian we find support for ourselves but pity for num- 
berless victims of other faiths in reading the Sunday 
School Times. There we learn that there is amazingly 
harmful stuff spoken and written in this land, in the 
name of God. We quote: “There is a place where rec- 
ognized weakness is an asset, and where supposed 
strength is a fatal liability. A Christian who was hun- 
gry for the Spirit-filled life that he knew some others 
were living came to his pastor to ask him about the 
possibility of enjoying such an experience. The pastor 
admitted the possibility and his admiration for such 
a life in these words, ‘It’s a great lifé if you don’t 
weaken.’ The man who was seeking new blessing in his 
life was rather confident that he, at least, would 
weaken, and it was some time before he learned the 
good news that God’s provision for a Spirit-filled life 
is just a provision for people who recognize their weak- 
ness and who have no illusion as to their strength. 
The truth of the matter is, ‘It’s a great life if we keep 
weak, or rather if we keep recognizing our own utter 
weakness. This is the meaning of our Lord’s word to 
Paul, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.’” Such exegesis is a 
crime. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


fields last week served to place new and conclu- 

sive emphasis upon the situation on the Russo- 
Polish front as the dominant world-problem of the 
period after the Great Wan While the Soviet armies 
were advancing upon Warsaw, depriving Poland of her 
only avenue of communication with the western world 
by the penetration of the “corridor” to Danzig, and ap- 
parently resorting to subterfuge to put off the long- 
delayed parley for an armistice, the Entente statesmen 
on the one hand and President Wilson on the other 
were formulating measures and policies of the most far- 
reaching importance, not only to Russia and Poland 
but to the rest of the world as well. 


Great Britain and France Define 
Degree of Aid to Doomed Poland 


From Hythe, in England, came the news on August 
9 that after a conference, Premiers Lloyd George and 
Millerand had reached an agreement to extend to Po- 
land every aid short of a declaration of war against 
Russia, in an attempt to assure to the Polish people the 
maintenance of the “ethnological” boundary assigned 
to them at the Peace Conference. Among the measures 
which the two premiers agreed to employ in behalf of 
Poland were the supply of arms, munitions, and sup- 
plies and the re-establishment on more rigid lines of 
the blockade against Russia, which of late has been 
largely ignored, especially by Great Britain. The 
“Hythe decision,” destined to become historic, was re- 
ceived coldly at Warsaw, where last week last-ditch 
plans for the defence of the Polish capital were being 
made on a line not more than twelve miles from the 
city. There was small prospect that these measures 
would prove effective, despite the heroic spirit displayed 
by the Polish people. 
President Wilson Demands Territorial 
Integrity of Both Russia and Poland 


On the heels of the announcement of the “Hythe 
decision,” came from the White House a notable defi- 
nition of President Wilson’s policy toward both Poland 
and Russia that must have evoked divided feelings in 
Downing Street and at the Quay d’Orsay. In a note 
replying to an inquiry from the Italian ambassador, 
Baron Avezzana, the President announced his contin- 
ued and unalterable determination to withhold recogni- 
tion, except such as might be involved by armistice 
negotiations of the narrowest definition, to the Soviet 
administration at Moscow. At the same time, the 
President reiterated and re-emphasized the fixed Ameri- 
can policy of opposition to the dismemberment of 
Russia or the settlement of any territorial question 
vitally affecting Russia, without the participation and 
consent of that country. As to Poland, the President 
wrote in his note to the Italian ambassador, after 
affirming American solicitude “for the maintenance of 
Poland’s political independence and territorial integ- 
rity,” “From this attitude we will not depart, and the 
policy of this Government will be directed to the em- 
ployment of all available means to make it effective.” 


Poland Appeals for Immediate 
and Effective Aid from the Nations 


While the pressure of the Soviet armies was continu- 
ing to operate against Poland with undiminished force 
in every direction, the Polish Council of National De- 
fence issued an appeal for immediate and effective aid 


Fea IN CHANCELLERIES and on battle- 
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from the western nations, basing its plea upon the rep- 
resentation that the struggle in which Poland is -en- 
gaged involves the vital interests of all democratic 
peoples. The Council, in its manifesto, advanced the 
argument that the destruction of Poland by Russia 
would mean a deadly blow at the basic principles of 
democracy and international justice, and that it would 
involve similar assaults upon vital international deci- 
sions from the same quarter in the future. Prince 
Lubomirski, Polish minister at Washington, in welcom- 
ing the President’s championship of the integrity and 
independence of Poland, expressed the earnest hope that 
all the “available means” referred to by the President 
in his note to the Italian ambassador might be em- 
ployed effectively and without delay. 


France Aims a New Blow 
at Lenine-Trotzky Regime 


Less than forty-eight hours after the announcement 
of the “Hythe decision,” the rift in Anglo-French policy 
toward Russia was emphasized by the news from Paris 
that the French Government had decided to accord rec- 
ognition to Gen. Baron Wrangel, the Russian com- 
mander who is holding out against the Soviets in the 
Crimea, as the de facto governing power of Russia. The 
withholding of recognition from General Wrangel was 
one of the basic conditions on which the Moscow goy- 
ernment recently announced its willingness to enter 
into a conference with the Allied powers. Premier 
Lloyd George had repeatedly declared his qualified but 
hopeful approval of Russia’s willingness to participate 
in the projected negotiations. From Paris comes the 
intimation that General Wrangel obtained the recogni- 
tion of France in the first place because he had pledged 
his acceptance of the financial obligations to France 
incurred by the late Imperial government, and in the 
second because he offered the best chance for the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government in Russia. There 
is reason to believe, however, that the recognition by 
France of the Wrangel administration as the de facto 
government of Russia will interpose a serious barrier 
to any agreement between the Allies and Soviet Russia. 


Democratic Nominee for “Interpretations” 
of the League of Nations Covenant 


One of the basic issues of the Presidential campaign 
was further advanced toward definition on August 7, 
when Goy. James M. Cox, Democratic nominee for 
President, delivered his address of acceptance at his 
home city, Dayton, Ohio. On the League of Nations, 
Mr. Cox said: “President Wilson, as our representa- 
tive at the peace table, entered the League in our name, 
in so far as the executive authority permitted. . Sena- 
tor Harding, as the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, proposes in plain words that we remain out of 
it. As the Democratic candidate, I favor going in. The 
first duty of the new administration clearly will be the 
ratification of the treaty. ... The captious may say 
that our platform reference to reservations is vague 
and indefinite. Its meaning, in brief,.is that we shall 
state our interpretations of the covenant as a matter 
of good faith to our associates and as a precaution 
against any misunderstanding in the future. Our plat- 
form clearly lays no bar against any additions that will 
be helpful, but it speaks a firm resolution to stand 
against anything that disturbs the vital principle.” 


Prohibition Enforcement Service 
Badly Hampered at Many Points 


It is becoming apparent that the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment to the Federal Constitution, backed by the ma- 
chinery created by the Volstead Enforcement Act, is — 
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being enforced only indifferently well, and that an 
illicit traffic in liquor has not only survived the legis- 
lation aimed at its destruction, but is being organized 
on a permanent basis with a view to continued viola- 
tion of the letter and the spirit of the law. The incom- 
plete enforcement of prohibition is ascribed to the lack 
of sufficient force to prosecute and prevent violations, 
and this inadequacy of enforcement service is appar- 
ently due to the inadequacy of appropriations, both for 
the Department of Justice and for the Custom House 


organization. It is becoming apparent that, unless the 


Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are to 
fall into disrepute, energetic measures must be taken 
by Congress at its next session. aos. 


- Brevities 
The spiritual side of life? Nonsense. 
is the centre of life. 


The spiritual 


A high-school teacher who wished to interest her 
class in sociology got them to subscribe for a weekly 
review of social questions, but some of the parents 
threw the paper out as “radical,” and all the rest were 
offish about the idea, so she—the teacher—says she has 
gone in for the Saturday Evening Post and the Top 
Notch Weekly, the latter a worthy successor of the 
Nick Carter series of long ago. 


Will the gentlemen of the advertising business realize 
in time that in a profession—they say theirs is a pro- 
fession—the paramount idea is not selling, but service? 
When they talk of a mammoth campaign to “sell Hard- 
ing to the Nation” they do a genuine disservice to that 
gentleman and his great cause. They also cheapen 
their standing among intelligent people, who will be 
reluctant to ascribe more dignity to the advertising 
man’s vocation than the advertising man invests it 
with himself. 


Of literary style William Marion Reedy was a great 
judge if he was not himself a master writer. One of 
his friends whom Reedy “brought out” says that, after 
writing several articles on various subjects which were 
placed successfully on Reedy’s advice, he got an invi- 
tation to write for the Mirror, with this word in sub- 
stance from the editor: “Do this,—dress up this inci- 
dent and that; be an uncompromising truth-teller ; give 
no thought to what is known as ‘style,’/—and I’ll take 
everything you write. Style follows earnestness. As 
old Bunyan said, ‘Be plain and simple and lay down 
the thing as it was!” 


It is when we read such words as the following that 
we know how the solution of all vexing problems is in 
the realm we call spiritual or religious. The writer is 
an Irish woman resident in Dublin. She says: “Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen to-day are brothers in blood. 
Here in Dublin it would be hard to find an Irish fam- 
ily without connections by blood or marriage with 
some English family. Almost every man, woman, and 
child in London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds can 
boast of a little Irish blood. Intermarriages between 
the English and the Irish have been going on for cen- 
turies. Only to-day I noted the strong facial resem- 
blance between the trench-helmeted English soldiers 
guarding the Bank of Ireland and the Dublin men on 
the streets. Why cannot we bury the ancient hatchet? 
Let us tell Englishmen the truth,—to know the Irish 
is to love them. Let us tell Irishmen the truth,—Eng- 


lishmen are by nature just and dependable. The prod- 
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uct of their blood blending is such men as Edmund 
Burke.” : 


We once called this the “silly” season. But in Presi- 
dential years it is pretty nearly the “temporarily in- 
sane” season. In a cartoon by Darling there is a four- 
part picture of an editorial office which gives our 
meaning. Number One: The editor is assailed by an 
overheated man with a tear in his voice, who says, 
pointing to an editorial, “I never thought to see the 
old paper I’ve taken for forty years side in with the 
radicals.” Number Two: A man flourishing the same 
editorial before the timid editor, and sweating vio- 
lently. Says he, “So! sold out to the old hidebound 
reactionaries!’ Number Three: Breathing fire, show- 
ing large teeth, and armed with the same editorial: 
“Always trying to dictate to everybody. This narrow 
partisanism is dishonest and disgusting.” Meanwhile 
the editor is about to expire as he slides under his 
desk. Number Four: Entering with a ponderous mien, 
the very same editorial in his hand, with a gesture 
familiar in the mid-Victorian period: “Now, why 
in blank don’t you take a firm stand for something? 
This pussyfooting is unworthy of you.” 


Walter Prichard Eaton, the writing man who was 
once president of the Y. P. R. U., publishes in the 
New York Tribune a “village nocturne,” entitled “The 
Congregational Meeting-house.” It follows :— 


The moonlight bathes the old white church 
From panelled doors to gilded weather-vanes, 
Deepening with shade the cool restraint 

Of hand-wrought classic ornament, 

And making exquisite the sweep of roof 

With shingle shadows like dim moss. 

Upon a rise it stands, 

Above the village green, 

And now, at midnight while its high clock booms 
(I hear the hammer creak for every blow), 

It seems a great white ship 

Full-poised for lifting flight. 

Ghost of the days when perfect line 

And just proportions and chaste ornament 
Were seemly in the eyes of simple men! 
Ghost of the days when your eight hundred seats 
Were filled on every Sabbath morn! 

Ghost not of what was terrible and bleak, 
Not of dark fear and lust to persecute, 

But of clear faith and courage 

And the upright heart! 

Ghost of the vanished grace 

Of old theologies! 


More direct and pithy than the statement on the same 
subject in his speech of acceptance is the following 
spoken inte a phonograph by Governor Cox on what 
he calls the supreme issue: “I am in favor of going in. 
This is the supreme test. Shall we act in concert with 
the free nations of the world in setting up a tribunal 
which will avert wars in the future? This question 
must be met and answered honestly and not by equivo- 
cation. We must say in language which the world 
can understand whether we shall participate in the 
advancement of a cause which has in it the hope of 
peace and world reconstruction, or whether we propose 
to follow the old paths trod by the nations of Europe, 
paths which always led to fields of blood. We must 
say in language which our own people can understand 
whether we shall unite with our former allies to make 
effective the only plan of peace and reconstruction 
which has been formulated, or whether we propose to 
play a lone hand in the world and guard our isolation 
with a huge army and an ever-increasing navy, with all 
the consequent burdens of taxation. I repeat, I favor 
going in.” 
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The Dew 
ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN 


Oh whence come the dazzling jewels of dawn,— ~ 
Her twinkling diamonds azure and white 

With shimmering pendants of topaz and pearl, 
And opals sea-tinted with mystical light? 


Bedecked is her kirtle with rubies heart-red, 

On her bosom the sapphire and amethyst shine; 
“Pray, fair lady Dawn, the riddle declare, 

From whence are these glittering trophies of thine?” 


Then sweet as the fresh morning breath of the fields, 
The lady a-twinkle with brilliants replied: 

“Not a jewel was mine ere the glance of the sun 
With damask-rose tints the mountain-tops dyed. 


“But when he arose o’er the sky-line gray 

’Twixt tall, swart peaks in the day’s broad aisle, 
My colorless gems of the night he espied, 

And shot them through with the light of his smile.” 


“Your miracle fair, my lady of Dawn, 
Is enchantment known to the children of men, 
Whose colorless days from the glance of love 
Are shot with your rainbow tints again.” 


Lincoln’s Haggard Face, His Sad Eyes 


These the common people love to look upon, says Lloyd 
George at the unveiling of the statue in London, 
because he understood their own 
sorrows and longings 
HARRY FOSTER BURNS 
Correspondent of THE REGISTHR 

Lonpon, July 29, 1920. 


UJ isinen ana BY THE POURING RAIN, Eng- 


lishmen and Americans in numbers that filled - 


Central Hall, Westminster, came yesterday 
[July 28] to witness the unveiling of the statue of 
Abraham Lincoln in Westminster Square, London. 
The statue is a replica of the work by Saint-Gaudens 
which stands in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and was 
wrought under the personal supervision of the widow 
of the great sculptor. It is the gift of Americans to 
Great Britain,—a symbol of that unity of life, that 


friendship which Lincoln predicted would -be, and — 


which he wrought to make, perpetual. It stands, as 
Elihu Root said, “of right,” facing the ancient West- 
minster Abbey, and surrounded by the statues of the 
great men of British history. 

At the meeting in Central Hall, which preceded the 
unveiling, Lord ‘Bryce, honored in America as in 
England, presided and spoke with clearness and vigor. 
Of Lincoln he said :— 


He grew up under the influences common to our race. 
Thus thinking of him as belonging to both branches of the 
old stock, we wish to commemorate him here among the 
great ones of England. No spot in England is so fit. In 
and around Parliament Square stand the sculptured figures 
of many of the most illustrious Hnglishmen. To us he 
stands as a model of that uprightness, loyalty, and truth, 
that steadfastness and courage, which men of British 
stoek haye so often displayed in war and peace. He is 
ours, Mr. Root, almost as much as he is yours,—a pledge of 
brotherhood and friendship. And we commemorate him 
also as a hero who belongs to the whole world, because he 
showed what fame may be won, and what services ren- 
dered, by a plain son of the people, unaided by any gifts 
of fortune. 


Lord Bryce introduced Mr. Root, who made the pres- 
entation address on behalf of the American donors. 
He called him “the greatest Secretary of State that 
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America has seen since Daniel Webster,” and one who 
has “always shown the sincerest wish for perfect con- 
cord and friendly co-operation between his country 
and ours.” 

I am bound to say Mr. Root does not immediately 
attract by the quality of his voice. But with clear 
orderly thought he sketched the superficial differences 
between Lincoln and the men whose bronze memorials 
surround his in Parliament Square, using this contrast 
as the background for his masterly portrayal of the 
deeper unities of spirit and faith; unity in those 
qualities that have made both Britain and America 
great. Said Mr. Root :— 


He was of English blood; and he has wrought enduring 
honor to the name. Every child of English sires should 
learn the story, and think wtih pride, “Of such stuff as 
this are we English made.” He was of English speech. The 
Wnglish Bible and English Shakespeare, studied in intervals 
of toil and by the flare of the log fire in the frontier cabin, 
were the basis of his education; and from them he gained, 
through greatness of heart and fine intelligence, the power 
of expression to give his Gettysburg Address and his 
Second Inaugural a place among the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish prose. He was imbued with the conceptions of justice 
and liberty that the people of Britain has worked out in 
struggle and sacrifice since before Magna Charta. ... 
It is the identity of these fundamental conceptions in both 
countries which makes it impossible that in any great 
world emergency Britain and America can be on opposing 
sides. ... Because under the direct tests of national charac- 
ter, in the valley of the shadow of death, the souls of both 
Britain and America prove themselves of kin to the soul 
of Abraham Lincoln, friendship between us is safe; and 
the statue of Lincoln, the American, stands, as of right, 
before the old Abbey where sleep the great of Britain’s 
history. 


Mr. Root read with marked feeling from Lincoln’s 
words to the Lancashire weavers, who had shown such 
sympathy with the cause of freedom during the Civil 
War, illustrating the spiritual kinship of the two 
peoples, their common worship of freedom. And when 
he illustrated the kinship. which those who have suf- 
fered in the recent war have with the mothers who 
gave their sons for the cause of freedom in America, by 
a well-chosen quotation from Lincoln’s memorable 
letter to the mother who had lost five sons in that 
struggle, the great audience of Englishmen and 
Americans that filled the hall were deeply moved. The 
hearts of the two peoples beat together, one mused. in 
that audience; they respond with deep feeling to the 
same ideals, the same political hopes. 

The address of acceptance was delivered by Premier 
Lloyd George. He spoke freely and simply, scarcely 
referring to his notes. But he made ingenuous and 
dramatic use of the opportunity to serve the cause 
of British and American co-operation. Lloyd George 
gets his share of criticism over here, and yet great 
pride in him is expressed in such a company as this. 
The audience rose instantly to its feet on his appear- 
ance and wildly saluted for several seconds. He said 
the height of Mr. Lincoln was the symbol of his height 
of purpose, of ideals, of vision, and of faith. ~ 


I am not sure that you in America realize the extent to 
which he is also owr possession and our pride. His courage, 
his fortitude, patience, humanity, clemency, his trust in 
the people, his belief in democracy, and, may I add, some 
of the phrases in which he gaye expression to those 
attributes, will stand out forever as beacons to guide 
troubled nations and their perplexed leaders. Resolute in 
war he was moderate in victory. Misrepresented, mis- 
understood, underestimated, he was patient to the last.... 
In his life he was a great American. He is an American 
no longer. He is one of those giant figures, of whom there 
are very few in history, who lose their nationality in 
death. ... I wonder whether I may be forgiven for saying 
that George Washington was a great American, but Lincoln 
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be ee to the common people of every land. They love 
4% that haggard face with the sad and tender eyes. There is 
a worship in their regard. There is a faith and a hope 
in that worship. The people, the great people who can 
produce men like Lincoln and Lee for their great emergen- 
cies are sound to the core. The qualities that enabled the 
American nation to bring forth, to discern, to appreciate, 
and to follow as leaders” such men are needed now more 
than ever in the settlement of the world. May I respect- 
fully but earnestly say one word from this platform to the 
great people of America: This torn ‘and bleeding earth 
is calling to-day for the help of the America of Abraham 
Lincoln. > 


Lloyd George spoke with such earnestness, such 
depth and reality of feeling, that the audience rose and 
continued its applause for an unusually long time. 
Englishmen and Americans sitting side by side in the 
stalls and upon the platform, moved together by their 
contemplation of the attributes of this Great Son of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, felt deeply the commanding ap- 
peal for co-operation which Lincoln’s life makes. 

One finds on every hand as one goes up and down 
this land the same spirit of appeal. There is no criti- 
cism of America, no fault-finding; ,only disappoint- 
ment that she has not come to the side of Britain in 
peace as she did in war, and the oft-repeated hope that 
she will yet come. 

When the great congregation left Central Hall for 
the unveiling ceremony, they were faced by a down- 
pour. But the rain did not matter. With their um- 
brellas they stood patiently, reverently, before the 
Statue of the Great Democrat, over which were draped 
the flags of the United States and of Great Britain, 
which were released by the Duke of Connaught. Boy 
Scouts from America formed a band which played “God 
_ Save the King” and “The Star-Spangled Banner”; and 
the choir from Westminster Cathedral, with heads un- 
covered in the pouring rain, sang “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


Ragged Heroes 


ALEXANDER PETOFI 
Hungary’s National Poet 


Rendered into English verse by A. S. B. ~ 


I too could dress my verses up 
In rhymes and metres fair, 
As fits when we go visiting 
~ In fashion’s pomp and glare. 


But my songs are not idle youths 
Who for amusement live, 

To go, in gloves and well-curled locks, 
Calls to receive and give. 


No sword rings now, no cannon booms; 

* Dim rust has quenched their rage; 

Yet war goes on; instead of swords, 
Ideas the battle wage. 


Among your warriors, O my Time! 
I combat as I ean. 

’Tis by my poems I contend; 
Each is a fighting man. 


Ragged but valiant lads are they, 
All brave in battle’s press. 

A soldier’s duty is performed 
By courage, not by dress. 


Whether my poems will survive 
I do not ask at all; 

If in this battle they perchance 
Must perish, let them fall. 


This book that holds my dead ideas 
H’en then will sacred be, 

- Because of heroes ’tis the grave 

Who died for liberty! 
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Who are the Real Bolshevists? 


After a man, neglected, is filled with poison and threatens 
our country, we, being generous-hearted, pay thou- 
sands of dollars to send him away on a ship 


JOHN R. RATHOM 


Editor of the Providence Journal 
Eprror’s Fore worp 

During the war, and right down to the present, one 
American newspaper has made a name for itself by its 
robust, militant, wrremitting, and we should say conserv- 
alive patriotism You all remember the Providence 
Journal’s revelations of the German Embassy's designs 
and plots, with facts that stuck out of the pages like 
shoots in an asparagus bed. Those tales were as weird 
and thrilling as detective yarns, and the newspapers re- 
printed them all over the country. 

The attitude of the paper on the problems and dangers 
which now confront the world is familiar also to readers 
everywhere, because when the Journal speaks, it is a 
man’s voice one hears. It carries to every person who 
has ears. Mr. Rathom comes near being the soul of the 
paper, which, let it be said in passing, though it is pub- 
lished in one of the smaller of our great cities, is of a 
rank with the conspicuous and powerful newspapers in 
the land. Mr. Rathom is also an eloquent speaker. We 
are glad to publish the following address by him, delivered 
before the recent meeting in Boston of the National Edito- 
rial Association. As the reader will remark, here is a 
busy editor who labors in the turmoil of the world, and 
who has the wisdom to know what will set the world on 
its feet —bring us the kind of revolution that all decent 
men pray for. 


condition of social unrest feel that we must 

protect so-called freedom of speech to the limit, 
and that unless and until agitators advocate what is 
known as direct action they should be left severely 
alone. This form of reasoning I cannot understand. 
Why should we wait till the moment when direct 
action is brought about, and fail to stop the mouths of 
those who by their teachings on half-baked minds are 
breeding the germs of national disaster ? 

The whole “question, in my opinion, narrows itself 
down to this: Is what the forefathers suffered and died 
for, is what the succeeding generations have implanted 
on this continent, worth preserving, or not? Is the 
precious thing that has been handed down to us 
through the long -years of sacrifice and suffering a 
tawdry, worthless imitation that can be cast aside at 
a moment’s notice, or is it the most precious thing that 
has come into the lives of men since forms of govern- 
ment were born upon this earth? 

No government is perfect. Changes are vitally 
necessary to correct past mistakes by the light of ex- 
perience and increasing wisdom. But incomplete and 
imperfect as it is, this government of ours is the best 
that has yet been devised by human brains. Are we 
to stand idly by, with folded hands, and see the torch 
of progress and advancement, the sanctity of the home, 


A GREAT MANY GOOD PEOPLE in the present 


the real brotherhood of man, based on self-respect and 


mutual respect, our flag, our laws, our human sym- 
pathy, and our increasing passion for orderly methods 
of self-government, all these things shattered and 
smashed into the dirt of oblivion, because we have not 
the common courage to stand in the way of these 
crazy fanatics and block their path to destruction ? 

Our chief danger springs from within and not from 
without. The indictment lies most heavily upon all 
of us for allowing to proceed unchecked the infamous 
doctrines which now flood many of our institutions of 
learning, and from which men of the stripe of Townley 
and those associated with him draw their chief in- 
spiration. , 
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Let us compel, by state and national laws, the de- 
struction of all who preach against our inherited liber- 
ties. Let us see to it that every teacher of bolshevist or 
socialistic tendencies is forced out of a position where 
he can stamp his beliefs on half-trained minds. Let 
us make every schoolhouse, from the most remote coun- 
try districts to our great cities, a temple of patriotism. 

I want to show some of the obstacles that we our- 
selves place in the way of our alien population, which 
finally result in bringing large numbers of them to a 
condition from which criminality may easily spring. 
Let us be fair to the immigrant and try to understand 
a little, just a little, of his problems and of the obstacles 
_ we ourselves place in the way of his understanding of 

us. 
Fleeing the burdens of dishonest and burdensome 
taxation, coming to the new world with exaggerated 
and often improper ideas of what our liberty really 
means, his mind full of bitterness and contempt for 
organized forms of government, and he himself a 
member of the great agricultural class living on farms, 
with no contact at all with crowded communities or 
large cities—what do we do with this man and his 
family when they arrive among us? What have we 
been doing with them for the last thirty years? Has 
a friendly and kindly government assisted these 
people to help themselves? Has it seen that they have 
been directed out into the wonderful productive lands 
that await development? Has it done anything at 
all, except in a few minor and pathetic ways, to hold 
out a real hand of helpfulness to people who come as 
little children among us? 

The father, unable to talk our language, many 
times with the clothing on his back rebuking him in 
our minds by its oddness, finds no welcome anywhere 
except among the dregs of anarchy and misrule that 
fester in all our large communities. He drifts into 
localities where his language is understood and 
spoken. He finds many of the institutions apparently 
created for his benefit—if he ever reaches them at all— 
to be largely composed of people whose sole desire in 
the maintenance of such establishments is their own 
personal glorification, without an atom of knowledge 
as to how to treat him when he finds them. Before 
he has been with us a few months, what are the words 
that begin to pour into his ears from the trouble- 
makers—the socialists, the communists, and the an- 
archists—that surround him? That he has left one 
capitalistic government only to find another which is 
worse; that all employers are thieves and all persons 
of stability, enemies. 

What about his boy whose only playground, in very 
many cases, has been the slums, where the first thing 
he learns to hate is the insignia of authority in the 
uniform of a police officer? A few weeks among dis- 
solute companions, the cigarette and other habits ac- 
quired; a little lead pipe, a piece of window-glass, or 
a few apples stolen; a little more evil companionship,— 
and he has fallen into the clutches of the law, a child 
in years and in understanding. Here again we fail 
miserably. We herd him, in many instances, with 
those who are older than he is in crime, and within 
a few years the inevitable result is that the people of 
the great American Republic—for so the indictment 
may well read—having determined by their lack of 
judgment and common sense, by their wilful and 
deliberate determination,.to look on the alien ag an 
outcast, and not only not allow him to rise, but place 
every possible human obstacle in his way, at last 
reach the fruition of their logical methods and may 
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rejoice in the creation of a lifelong criminal and 
enemy to society. Then, being a generous-hearted 
people, we cheerfully pay thousands of dollars to con- 
vict him of crime, jail him for life, or deport him on a 
ship, when a twenty-dollar bill spent on him originally, 
with a sense of brotherhood, and a hand-clasp back 
of it, would have given to us a reputable citizen, and a 
happy patriotic family. 

One of the principal arguments of those who do not 
look beneath the surface is that freedom of speech, 
so-called, must be preserved at all hazards and to the 
ultimate limit of patience, unless those who talk 
radical ideas reach the point of advocating “direct 
action.” 

I fail to follow this argument. There are thousands 
of ways in which “direct action” can be urged upon 
sensitive or ignorant minds without any police censor 
being able to put his finger upon the “exact words.” 

The truth of the matter is that we have a form of 
government here, faulty and ill-developed in many re- 
spects, but so far, at least, the best ever attained in this 
world. The normal and logical process of growth and 
advancement which follow careful thought and study 
will come as they have come all through the past years, 
and in making these changes the utmost freedom of 


HE CARRIED A KODAK INTO ACTION 


An authentic snapshot taken by a doughboy who gave it to 

THE REGISTER, Showing three Americans of a great force going 

into a barrage in a Chateau-Thierry battle. The original 

photograph gives a livelier and more realistic impression of 
the smoke, the wire and the terrain. 


speech and of political action must be maintained. But 
unfortunately we have in this country a population that 
is not at all homogeneous in character, and among 
which certain rabid, foolish, and anarchistic ideas 
would spread like wildfire the moment they got a real 
start. 

I feel that the question here is: Is what we have 
worth protection? Have we not paid enough in blood 
and treasure, in tears and energy, for this present form 
of government to make it worth preserving from at- 
tack either from within or from without? I do not 
want to be taken to hell to see if it burns. I propose to 
take some other person’s word for it, and to see that 
the hell does not come measurably near to me. 

If @ crazy man comes in front of my home with a 
bucket of pitch, oil, and dynamite in one hand, and a 
lighted match in the other, and tells me I dare not pro- 
ceed against him till he has actually put the match to 
the bucket, what do you think I am going to do? Sit 
still? That, in very homely parable, is exactly the situ- 
ation we are facing to-day. 

Americans who love their country, who believe in its 
future, who fully realize its many imperfections, and 
who understand that they may only be worked out by 
patience, honest endeavor, and individual patriotism, 
do not propose to stand still and see the house burn 
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down because some Jack in Office declares there is no 
danger. 

The various forces of evil now banding together in 
one community of interest against us are led by a gang 
of scoundrels who under the cloak of human brother- 
hood are attempting to drive out ideals of national life 
and to substitute for them the curse of international- 
ism. Unfortunately many of these men have been pam- 
pered aud protected by official sanction. I do not need 
to refer here to the disgraceful and almost incredible 
character of some of our agents who have recently been 
sent to Russia and other countries as our representa- 
tives,—men who care nothing at all for the things that 
ought to be dear to the heart of every American; men 
who in their crazy chase after the will-o’-the-wisp of 
internationalism have forgotten, if ever they knew, what 
national life and spirit mean to a people. These 


find willing aids in the Soviets, the Socialists, the com- 


munists, anarchists, the Communist Labor party, and 
in traitors of every kind from Berger up, or down. 
Pitiful conditions exist among us. Wherever greed 
lives, there we shall find hungry people. The problems 
that confront us in our own house are tremendous. 
Everywhere we turn we find inequality. The dishonor- 
able attitude of intrenched wealth and power is 
matched by the dishonorable attitude of intrenched 
labor, making unfair demands, slowing up production, 


and bringing the country to the verge of industrial 


panic. 

What is the faith to which we must hold in the midst 
of these conflicting and dishonest and threatening ele- 
ments? What have all the modern theorists produced 
in the world, after generations of books, lectures, pro- 
nouncements from highbrow professors? -And all of 
these doctors for the sickness of the world,—what faith 
have they brought to man that the gentle mystic of the 
Galilean hills did not enunciate nineteen hundred years 
ago, in « language that the humblest soul in the world 
can understand? 

Where, then, shall we look for the answer? Within 
the soul and conscience of every man who loves and 
wants to save his country. Without the introspective 
analysis of one’s own conscience everything else is 
futile. Reform must come from within,—I mean, 
within every individual being. The moment we realize 
that our duty lies in the direction of brotherhood, the 
helping hand to every unfortunate, the cleaning up of 
slum conditions, the removal of inequalities, the deter- 
mination to keep the body and the conscience clean and 
free, we have solved this problem for all time to come. 
_ Weare our brother’s keeper. Many thousands stand- 
ing on the edge of the abyss, after the cataclysm of 
war, grief-stricken and hopeless, have lost faith, but 
there are many millions of others in whose souls the 
divine spirit has implanted something that cannot die, 
who refuse even under the stress and strain of things 
to-day to lose heart, who believe that this is the age of 
miracles equally with any age in the past, and who echo, 
and will continue to echo, in their souls, those words 
that bring to us hope and strength and understanding: 
a God moyes in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ; 


He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides sey the storm. 


Ye fearful sala cds vealed e take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are fraught with mercy, and will break 
In blessings on your head. 


. Blind unbelief is sure to err, 

; And scan His work in vain; 

- God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain. 
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Why is the Unitarian Campaign? 


The answers are given below, in great variety and to the 
point—Are there any other questions? 


[is PREPARATORY WORK for the Campaign 
is now two months under way. Local chairmen 
and ministers have received bulletins describing 
in detail the progress of the Campaign. This article is . 
not written for them, but for the average .Unitarian 
who is not in such close contact with headquarters and 
knows only that a great forward movement is on foot. 


History 


About a year ago certain leaders concluded that the 
time had come for an organized forward movement for 
Unitarian churches in the United States and Canada. 
These leaders were influenced, first, by the conclusion 
that the world-wide conditions of unrest appealed in 
striking measure for an application of the liberal gos- 
pel, and second, by greatly increased costs in the opera- . 
tion of churches, and educational and charitable insti- 
tutions. The matter was finally launched by a com- 
mittee of speakers at the May Meetings. Immediately 
an organization was perfected consisting of an execu- 
tive and a general committee. Ex-President Taft is 
honorary chairman of the general committee, with Mr. 
Ernest G. Adams as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Headquarters have been established at Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, Boston, and hearings were held 
for the purpose of determining the precise needs of 
the various organizations. Applications of over 
$5,000,000 were received. The committee, however, de- 
cided that $3,000,000 would satisfy the more urgent 
needs ; and that is the sum for which it is going before 
the churches. 

ORGANIZATION 


The method by which the committee proposes to con- 
duct the Campaign is as follows. Each church has been 
requested to elect a local chairman, who will assume 
responsibility for the success of the Campaign in his 
locality. Headquarters will send information relative 
to the best methods, and regular bulletins will keep him 
in touch with the Campaign at large, and serve as an 
impetus to him in his work. A number of bulletins 
have been distributed among the local chairmen whose 
names have been sent to headquarters. Several 
churches which suspend operations during the summer 
are waiting until their congregations reassemble in the 
fall before electing their chairmen. While these chair- 
men will necessarily have to devote time and effort, 
they will have the satisfying knowledge that they are 
a responsible part of one of the greatest’ forward 
movements ever undertaken by Unitarians. On these 
local Campaign managers hinges the success of the 
Campaign and they should be selected with the utmost 
care. These local chairmen will meet in convention 
at Plymouth on Tuesday, October 5. 

Personal solicitation will form the basis of the work, 
and leaders will ask for pledges running through a 
period of five years payable monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, or annually. An arrangement will be made 
whereby national headquarters will share the expenses 
of the local collection when necessary. 


How tue Monry Witt Br SPEent 


The Campaign organization has applied for a charter 
under the laws of Massachusetts, and if: the charter is 
granted, will be fully qualified to hold and distribute 
the funds collected. Although the matter of distribu- 
tion has not been fully decided, the committee feels 
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justified in laying the following appeals before the 
churches as worthy of attention. These appeals are 


merely mentioned here, but will receive amplification 
in the Campaign literature. 


SALARIES 


The salary situation in the ministry is far from 
satisfactory. While Unitarian churches lead the 
_ churches of other denominations in salaries paid, the 
amounts are pitifully meagre in view of present-day 
costs. The average salary in thirty churches of Massa- 
chusetts is about $1,900. The committee is now con- 
ducting a national survey of the salary situation, and 
has gone on record in favor of increased salaries for 
the Unitarian clergy, many of whom are paid less 
than $1,200. 

PENSIONS 

The resources for ministerial relief are inadequate. 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society distributes 
annually about $300 to some sixty ministers of sixty- 
five years of age or over who have a record of at least 
“twenty years of active professional service. Clearly, 
this is totally out of proportion to the merits of the 
case. A large fund should be provided whereby retired 
ministers may enjoy a self-respecting income. 


Women’s ALLIANCE 

For thirty years the Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women has stood as “the right arm 
of our churches”—helping to strengthen their religious 
life, aiding them financially, and often rekindling en- 
thusiasm when discouragements have come. Money 
is needed to insure a larger support of the general 
missionary work undertaken and carried on by The 
Alliance through its committees. 


LAYMEN’s LEAGUE 


The Laymen’s League is one of the most powerful 
agencies for upbuilding Unitarian interests throughout 
the country, and should be properly supported. 


Rewicious EpucatTion 


Education of the young is a guarantee of the con- 
tinued usefulness of the church. The church school 
has tardily come into prominence as the most impor- 
tant adjunct of the church life, and must receive every 
possible support. 


Cuurcn Ex rension, INcLUDING WESTERN CONFERENCE 


In the endeavor to extend the Unitarian teaching 
throughout the country, this section of the great West 
must be given serious consideration. 


Youna Propun’s Reiicious UNIon 


No one doubts the value of the work done by this 
organization. Were the necessary funds provided, the 
officials of the organization would be able to strengthen 
it by a wide appeal to the young people in Unitarian 
centres. 


Ogpsects OTHER THAN Direct MAINTENANCE 


Glancing over the Unitarian organization we find a 
number of agencies operating rather independently, 
such as the individual churches, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Women’s Alliance, the Confer- 
ences, the Laymen’s League, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, religious education, relief, and philan- 
thropic societies, the divinity schools, and various other 
organizations. The committee believes that these 
agencies would increase their efficiency many times if 
they should combine and employ the newly discovered 
methods of organization. 

The leaders of the Campaign have clearly perceived 
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that the nation needs as never before the liberal gospel. 
Ex-President Taft, in a letter inviting one hundred 
and fifty prominent: lay men and women to serve on 
the General Campaign Committee, expressed himself 
in part as follows: “There could be no more oppor- 
tune time for every agency of the Unitarian Church 
to join in a great nation-wide movement to spread the 
message of Unitarian Christianity, to counteract the 
irreligious tendencies of the times, and in so doing 
to weld our churches into a strong and unified. body 
conscious of its tremendous power for good. I say 


this because I feel that the spreading of Unitarianism 
and the strengthening of our churches are fundamental 
needs in our country to-day.” 

The close relation of religion to patriotism will be 


IN THE CITY OF A THOUSAND GLORIES 


The Seine divides Paris into two parts. Several bridges con- 
nect the two sections. The one in the picture is the Alexander 
III. Bridge, the first stone of which was laid by Nicholas II. 
of Russia in 1896. The Wiffel Tower, seen to the left, was 
built in 1889. It is 984 feet high and the base includes a 
space nearly four acres square. The craft in the foreground 
is an excursion boat of the kind used by the Y. M. ©. A. for 
the pleasant trips of soldiers and sailors on leave. 


The officials will make a nation-wide 
appeal to Americans to subordinate material gain to 
spiritual interest and community welfare. 

The actuating motive of the entire enterprise is to>- 
rouse Americans to the gravity of the peril confronting 
their country. Unitarian leaders have made up their 
minds that the underlying trouble with Americans is 


emphasized. 


their indifference to the spiritual appeal. Moreover, 
they have concluded that a nation which abandons 
sense of responsibility to God is liable to decline and 
fall; at all events, this is the record of history. Revive 
the churches, is their first intention; but revive the 
churches in order to save America. 


TELLING THE PuBLIC 


With this purpose in mind, in connection with the 
Campaign a publicity department has been organized 
including the best publicity advice obtainable. This 
department will undertake to acquaint the public with 
the Unitarian story, to place before the public the 
foundation principles of Unitarianism. In pursuit of 
this purpose it will use newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and other forms. The publicity Campaign will 
begin September first and continue for three months. 

However excellent this service, it must be supple- 
mented by personal influence exerted the country over. 
Remember that the Campaign is a big thing, one of 
the biggest attempted by Unitarians. Its success de- 
pends on your readiness to co-operate to the extent of — 
your ability. 
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Sympathy 
BETH CHENEY-NICHOLS 


Have you ever heard the still 
Broken by a falling leaf? 
Seen a man’s o’erpowering will 
Broken by a sudden grief? 


Have you looked upon a flower 
As it burst to instant bloom? 
Felt the touch of One Great Power 
While you watched in Death’s hushed room? 


Then you’ve known the joy of living; 
Sorrow has its hour, too. 
. Such a heart lives for the giving. 
Here’s my hand, may I know you? 


The Healing Angel, the Heavenly Singer 


This is the centenary of the birth of two women favored 
of God, who trained and used their talents for humanity 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE 


women who made great contributions to the 
_world’s enlightenment. These women are Flor- 

ence Nightingale, who gave the calling of women 
nurses the rank of a lofty profession, and Jenny Lind, 
known as the “Swedish Nightingale,” who proved that 
a woman artist to be truly great must use her art to 
enrich her own character and to benefit mankind. ? 

Although the high ideals of these loyal servitors of 
art were akin, there exists no evidence that they ever 
met face to face, or knew anything of each other’s aims 
or aspirations. This cannot be accounted for by the 
fact that they were born and brought up amid totally 
different environments, for they both attained world- 
wide fame and were eventually welcomed in equally 
prized social circles, the one by inherited rights, the 
other by native endowments, and both by noble deeds. 

Florence Nightingale acquired her baptismal name 
from the historic Tuscan city where she was born, May 
She grew up in the picturesque grazing 
country of Derbyshire, where her father, William Shore 
Nightingale, one of the landed. gentry designated 
“Squire,” owned a large estate. 

Both the Squire and his wife were able to supplement 
the education their daughter received from the family 
governess. A natural aptitude for nursing was early 
displayed by the little girl, in her care of injured 
plants, animals, and dolls. Her desire to relieve human 
suffering was awakened by the sickness and misery she 
saw in the low-thatched cottages of the shepherds, dur- 
ing her horseback rides with her father. She carried 
them stores of food, clothing, and medicine, often ac- 
companied by her father’s friend, the vicar, who gave 
her her first conceptions of how to care for the physical 
and spiritual welfare of those in want. 

She is described, at this youthful period, as a slight, 
graceful being, with a delicate, oval face, gray-blue 
eyes, smoothly parted brown hair, and something in her 
personality known as “charm.” People to whom she 
ministered daily called her’ “a little angel of mercy.” 

When the time came for her to “enter society,” she 
was taken to London, as was customary, to be pre- 
sented to the Queen. She spent less time, however, 1n 
the brilliant court circles now opened to her than in 
the slums, which she found in a far worse condition, 
in respect to poverty, disease, and wretchedness of all 
kinds, than anything she had encountered at home. 
Properly conducted hospitals and trained women 
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nurses were unknown. 
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To cope with the task which Florence Nightingale 
now knew beyond question was hers, more actual 
knowledge was necessary than she possessed. At 
twenty-one years of age she set forth in quest of needed 
information, travelling extensively through England 
and the Continent. She gained the most light from the 
Catholic Sisters of Mercy and from one Protestant 
order of deaconesses. After twelve years of study and 
research she evolved a system of her own from what 


- She had learned, and felt ready to put it to a practical 


test. 

In the face of strong opposition from friends, but 
with the full approval of her broad-minded parents, 
she accepted a call to superintend the Harley Street 
Home for broken-down governesses, raised much- 
needed funds to carry on the enterprise, and found no 
duty too menial for her hands if by performing it she 
could further her purpose. 

Wide attention was called to her marvellous success, 
and she felt ready to respond to a call from the British 
Government (the first of its kind ever extended to a 
woman) to care for the sick and wounded of the 
Crimean War, at the Scutari Barracks Hospital. Her 
work here lasted for two years, and it is a matter of 
history how she won the war for England and her allies 
through a ‘skilfully conducted battle with dirt and 
disease. 

She was described by those who then knew her as 
simple, intellectual, tall and pale, with a lovely face, 
through whose every feature shone the soul’s glory, and 
with a smile like a sunny day in summer. It was her 
wont to make her rounds at night with a lamp in her 
hand, and her patients loved to call her “the angel of 
light.” One man wrote in a letter home, “Can bad men 
be bad in the presence of an angel?” The women assist- 
ants she had brought with her she had trained to 
follow her directions and it seemed deeply to touch 
the men that for their sakes women should have left 
their homes. 

She returned to England in 1856, much broken in 
health. Avoiding the warship sent by the Government 
to bring her back to England, she returned on a 
French steamer and proceeded at once to the home of 
her parents. She could not escape every ovation. 
Queen Victoria sent for her and presented her with a 
red enamel cross on a white ground, thought by many 
to be the original of the Red Cross emblem. From 
numerous sovereigns and peoples came various other 
testimonials of esteem. Officially Great Britain 
awarded her $250,000, which she used to found a train- 
ing-school for nurses, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 

Florence Nightingale lived to the ripe old age of 
ninety, dying in London, August 13, 1910. For more 
than half a century she had been a house-bound in- 
valid, but from her quiet home her fertile brain had 
continued to direct the work she loved. She wrote 
several books on nursing, considered of great value to 
her profession. Her “Notes on Nursing” is pronounced 
a classic, suited to afford profit aifd pleasure to any 
earnest reader. 

“Nursing is an art,” she once wrote, “and requires 
as exclusive a devotion as any painter’s or sculptor’s 
work; for what is the having to do with dead canvas, 
or cold marble, compared with having to do with the 
living body, the Temple of God’s spirit? Nursing is 
indeed one of the fine arts, I had almost said the finest 
of the fine arts.” 


Jenny Lind 


It was on the heights that the beloved “Swedish 
Nightingale” placed her art. She regarded her voice 
as a gift from God, and believed it to be her mission 
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to use it to spread abroad the benign influences of the 
divine art of music, whose loyal servitor she became. 

She was born in Stockholm, Sweden, October 5, 1820, 
of poor but respectable and fairly well educated 
parents. Some of her early years were passed in the 
country, among peasants, where the rich folk-music of 
her native land flowed as freely into her being as the 
air she breathed. Her memory was quick and reten- 
tive, and before she could command much of a vyo- 
cabulary in words, she could sing with perfect ease 
and correctness anything she had heard. Song was 
with her always. She sang to the flowers, and to her 
pets. 

It was while singing to a favorite cat that her pure, 
sweet, thrilling voice attracted the attention of a mem- 
ber of the Royal Opera Company, whose praise led 
finally to the child being accepted in the Pupils’ 
School of the Royal Opera, where she was educated 
and cared for at government expense, for several years. 

Scarcely in her teens, she appeared in several minor 
operatic réles. Before long she was deemed worthy 
of leading réles, and her fame quickly spread through 
Sweden. Critics lauded her unusual talents and their 
precocious development, her witching grace and un- 
questioned sincerity of dramatic expression, as well 
_ as the marvellous individual timbre of her voice. 

All went well so long as her efforts were confined to 
familiar music, which she sang as the birds sing, with- 
out thought of technical requirements. It was quite 
different when she attempted music that was new to 
her and difficult of execution. In her efforts to pro- 
duce, in singing it, effects she instinctively felt to be 
right, she strained her fresh young voice, which became 
marred by a frequent hoarseness and other blemishes. 
An inner, feeling now told her that to do the best of 
which she was capable she needed help in the technique 
of her art which could only be given by an experienced 
vocal teacher. 

This she sought and found in the summer of 1841, 
in Paris, where she placed herself under the guidance 
of Manuel Garcia, the most accomplished maestro of 
vocal art the nineteenth century produced. After ten 
months of rest and study directed by him she was 
complete mistress of all he could teach her of tone- 
production, proper breathing, and various secrets of 
the vocal mechanism. Her own industry, her intelli- 
gence, her genius, her many natural endowments did 
the rest in making of her an artist of finest quality. 

Fully equipped, she was now ready for her tri- 
umphal progress through the musical world. During 
the following years the “Jenny Lind madness,” as it 
was called, swept through Europe and the United 
States. She was pronounced an unrivalled coloratura 
singer, but that which astonished people most of all 
was the fact that there was a warmth, a heart-reaching 
power, in her glorious voice, with its range of two 
octaves and three qualities, not usually belonging to a 
coloratura voice. In listening to her, it was said, 
people felt they were catching glimpses, through a 
portal opened by her singing, of a pure soul. 

Small of stature and somewhat plain of feature, she 
was clothed in such dignity and grace that she seemed 
taller and handsomer than she actually was. The 
woman behind her art was greater, not less, than the 
art. She proved that music, divine in its origin, can 
bring to maturity the finest forces of those who are 
consecrated to its service. 

In Boston, February 5, 1852, Jenny Lind was 
married to Otto Goldschmidt, a gentleman of good 
birth and breeding, possessing high standards of life 
and art, an excellent musician, whose piano accom- 
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paniments she found as thoroughly in accord with her 
singing as though one instrument had produced them 
both. They lived thirty-five happy years together and 
had a charming family. Their beautiful London home, 
where they lived fer many years, was at Malvern Wells, 
Wynd’s Point, and here Jenny Lind died November 2, 
1887. 

She had moved through life like a royal personage, 
and she possessed the true royalty, that of character. 
Her benefactions, spiritual and financial, were liber- 
ally bestowed wherever she went. Her influence as 
a teacher alone, in the few years she was engaged at 
the Royal College of Music, was inestimable. Her 
gracious womanhood seemed. everywhere to make as 
deep an impression as her remarkable genius and 
great artistic skill. To Sweden she was what Ole 
Bull was to Norway, an inspiration and an incentive 
to noble achievement. No one ever sang the rugged, 
tender, and exquisitely polished lays of her native 
land as she sang them. How great an estimate was 
placed on her worth in the land of her adoption is 
shown by the fact that a medallion was unveiled to 
her memory in Westminster Abbey, April 20, 1894. 

There are those still living who thrill and throb 
with intense emotion at the memory of her incom- 
parable singing. To this day she is discussed with 
reverence in musical centres. Her fascinating story is 
a matter of history. Vocal students are frequently re- 
minded that work was the watchword and countersign 
that admitted her to the inner recesses of the Temple of 
Music. It will not soon be forgotten that, great as 
she was as an artist, Jenny Lind was still greater as 
a human being. 


LINED UP FOR ICE-CREAM—MADE IN GERMANY 


But strictly under American supervision and of Amori¢an in- 
gredients. This is the platz in Andernach, on the Rhine, on 
a murky day. It is an old town built in Charlemagne’s time, 
with an ancient crumbling wall all about the older section. There 
is the canteen of the “Y,” which just a year ago was serving 
five thousand men a day. Andernach was the leave area for 
the Fourth Division of the Army of Occupation. And they had 
appetites, they told the world! 
women who prepared the vegetables and fruits—more than one 
hundred of them—were busy in every available room in the 
vicinity of the building, and the whole enterprise was suc- 
cessfully managed by a Hartford, Conn., man, Walter Payne, 
whose “preparation” was obtained as an office man in that 
city’s Water Department! Does the reader know that the 
Fourth Division was called the Ivy Division for phonetic 
reasons? IV. The insignia on the soldiers’ sleeves consisted 
of four green ivy leaves, their stems meeting in the centre at 
right angles.. / 
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Fourteen Points and a Vigorous Church 


A layman who practises these precepts and senses the 
dangers sums it up pithily and accurately 


EDWARD J. LEWIS 


N A LITTLE PAMPHLET issued some years ago 
i entitled “‘How to Kill a Church,” Rey. Thomas J. 
Horner gave some rules which if generally carried 
out would be sure death to any society. No one knows 
how many have read Mr. Horner’s directions, but there 
are certainly thousands who are systematically, though 
perhaps unconsciously, putting his precepts into prac- 
tice. So many indeed that there is not a church but is 
feeling the result of the persistent application of the 
principles he so clearly set forth. 
Now it happens that there are many people in the 
world to-day who are not so much interested in killing 
churches as in keeping them alive, and it is to such 
that the following fourteen points of conduct are ad- 
dressed, with the conviction that, if faithfully followed 
by each and every member of any congregation how- 
ever small, they will inevitably and immediately in- 
sure increased prosperity to the church adopting them, 
and if persisted in for a reasonable period of time will 
build up a strong and vigorous society. 
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There is nothing new or startling about these points. 
They are matters which every one has known “from his 
youth up,” and they are so simple that any one can 
put them into execution if he has the will so to do. 
They are, however, the sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can we do for our declining churches?” 
and they will reinvigorate our recognized social code 
which has been disastrously weakened by the general 
abandonment of organized religion. 

The fourteen rules of conduct thus recommended 
are addressed to the individual and are as follows :— 
1. Attend church every Sunday morning unless pre- 
vented by sickness or other unusual circumstances. If 
away from home, attend some church in the place where 
you happen to be. This applies to your summer vaca- 
tion as well as to the year in general. Nothing makes 
it harder for the minister in a country church than to 
have his parishioners witness the apathy of summer 
visitors toward religious worship. 

2. Be in your seat five minutes before the time for 
service to begin. Few things are more annoying to 
the minister and congregation than the entrance of 
late-comers. You yourself know how it is in the 
theatre, how exasperating that the thoughtlessness of 
_a few so frequently mars the pleasure of hundreds. 

3. Do not speak after entering the church, and 
above all, do not go visiting with friends in other pews. 
You will probably survive the service and there will be 
opportunity after church for ample sociability. 

4. If you are absolutely compelled to be late, wait 
patiently in the vestibule until the choir or congrega- 
tion begins to sing and then enter quietly and go to 
your seat, making the least possible commotion. 

5. Go out of your way to speak to any visitor at 
church and if possible introduce him to others. Visitors 
are just human beings like yourself, nothing to be 
- afraid of. You can help to give your church a reputa- 
_ tion for hospitality. 

6. If anything in the service or the sermon particu- 
- larly appeals to you, tell the minister so after 
urch, but be brief. An extended conversation will 
ourage some persons from speaking to him and 
prevent his extending a greeting to others. 
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7. If there is anything in the preacher’s manner, 
dress, or physical appearance that offends you, keep 
it to yourself, Talking about it will not mend matters. 
Remember, you are not absolutely perfect yourself. 

8. Take an active part in the service, Join in the 
responses and in the singing of the hymns. If you 
cannot sing, make a cheerful sound, but not too loud. 

9. Rise promptly for the responsive reading. Do 
not wait for others. If your minister is wise he will . 
announce the number of the selection twice, with a 
brief pause between to enable the worshippers to find 
the place. The second announcement is signal for the 
congregation to rise. 

10. Assume such reverent attitude during the 
prayer as seems to you fitting. There is more than 
mere formalism in the custom of kneeling in church 
or in bowing the head. It is now an accepted fact that 
there is.a very definite relation between our external 
acts and our mental and spiritual processes. The 
bowing of the head induces the prayerful spirit. 

11. Invite friends to visit your church and sit in 
your pew. Do not wait for the spirit to move them. 
It probably won’t. Ask them to accompany you, and 
call for them at their home on Sunday morning. 

12. Take an active part in parish affairs. Do not 


attempt to rule, but if, asked to take office, do not 


refuse; especially do not offer as an excuse that you 
are too busy. No good citizen has any right to be too 
busy to serve his country or his church. 

13. Give the church the benefit of your business 
ability and experience. Use all the influence you pos- 
sess to make certain that your church is conducted on 
business principles, paying its bills promptly and so 
earning the respect of the community. 

14, Never allow yourself to become discouraged or 
to talk dejectedly about your church. If you cannot 
be optimistic, be as optimistic as you can, for optimism 
is contagious. One great church fellowship owes its 
success in no small measure to its emphasis on cheer- 
fulness. Do everything you possibly can to beautify 
your church and make it warm and cheerful. If you 
have flowers in your garden, offer some of them to the 
flower committee for use in the church. If there is no 
such committee, take the flowers to church earty and 
arrange them yourself.. Your reward is sure and 
immediate. 
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In every community there are sure to be certain 
religious “hardy annuals” who do up their church at- 
tendance for the year on Easter Sunday, or, by a severe 
strain on their spiritual reserves, appear at Christmas 
as well. All such are of no account in the support of 
the church as an institution. 

Our churches throughout the land are maintained 
by the great body of more or less regular church-goers, 
and it is by such that they must be supported. The 
problem is to bring home to these really well-meaning 
people the responsibility that rests upon each one of 
them, for it is self-evident that if each person did his 
full duty by his church and entered into its service 
with real enthusiasm, there would no longer be the 
cry of empty pews, scarcity of ministers, and the 
many other complaints now everywhere so prevalent. 

The mention of money has been omitted from the 
list above because it is safe to assume that -the con- 
verse of the proverb is also true, and that where a 
man’s heart is, there will his treasure be also. If any 
church, anywhere, anyhow, would carry out conscien- 
tiously the fourteen points above enumerated we would 
undoubtedly have a shining example of how to solve 
the church problem. 
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On the Rim of a Crater 


How would you like to look into.a sulphurous 
pit eight miles in circumference? 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


HoNnouLuLvu, Hawaii, July 20, 1920. 

We have been to Kilauea. In our early 
studies we had read of the Hebrew Sheol 
‘and the Greek Hades, and of the various 
hells of Persian and Hgyptian mythology. 
We were familiar with the vast, vague, 
gloomy description of Milton and the more 
graphic, realistic limbos of Dante. But 
all our impressions together gathered from 
many sources did not equal the appalling 
conception of an actual inferno that came 
to us as we stood on the rim of this stu- 
pendous crater and looked around. It is 
two by three miles in area, with vertical 
walls five or six hundred feet high,—an 
immense pit nearly eight miles in cir- 
cumference. In this enormous bowl is a 
mass of lava, twisted and contorted in 
every possible shape, seemingly rigid, but 
from countless crevices arise jets of ever- 
changing columns of steam and sulphur- 
ous fumes that ascend thousands of feet. 
It is all prodigious and terrific beyond 
description. Almost at the centre of the 
throat of the active voleano is Halamau- 
mau, so called by the natives,—“the House 
of Everlasting Fire.” In Hawaiian 
mythology this was the home of Pele, the 
goddess of fire. 

Such a scene was only equalled by the 
pious imagination of those Christians who 
believed that a place of endless punish- 
ment was prepared for all heathen and 
heretics who died outside the pale of the 
true church. I know of no pagan writer who 
made the sufferings of the damned so 
terrific as did certain Christian teachers 
of the Middle Ages. We shudder now to 
think of it, yet before the Reformation 
this was the universal doctriné of the 
Christian Church. How can we account 
for it? Let us try to put ourselves in 
their place and see it from their viewpoint. 
They were no more heartless and cruel 
than most of us, and probably more 
anxious to justify the ways of God to 
man. They were as reasonable as most 
of us, and from their premises quite-right. 
They believed in the sovereignty of God 
and the majesty of divine law. They were 
accustomed to pain, suffering, and‘ the 
tyranny of despotic power. Hence no 
penalties could be too severe for those 
who insulted the Supreme Ruler. Besides, 
they were more deeply impressed than we 
with the hatefulness of guilt and the 
wickedness of sin. When Adam fell from 
his high estate and dragged down after 
him all his descendants, he committed 
them in advance to the perils and punish- 
ments of original sin, making all men 
the proper objects of Infinite wrath. Again, 
if Paul’s doctrine of election was true, 
then the Almighty had a perfect right to 
select a few souls for everlasting felicity 
and other souls to eternal reprobation. If 
Christ “descended into hell,” as taught in 
the creeds, there must be such a place. 
Hell is only the counterpart of heaven— 
the one for Satan and his hosts, the other 
for the saints and God’s elect. Both were 
eternal. All this they reconciled with a 
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just and merciful God. So good a man 
as Jonathan Edwards could write com- 
placently of “sinners in the hand of an 
angry God.” . 


Of course to us their God is our Devil. |, 


To-day the point of view is entirely 
changed. The thinking world has ad- 
vanced. Conscience protests against the 
old dogma in the name of outraged jus- 
tice, the heart cries out against it in the 
name of pity, and in the name of reason, 
common sense rejects it. The Universalists 
say God is too good to condemn millions 
of souls to hell fire and the Unitarians 
say man is too good to merit such a fate. 

The worst sinner does not deserve to 
suffer forever—all must suffer for their 
evil deeds here or hereafter, whatever 
they deserve, but at last all will be saved. 
So eternal Hope takes the place of end- 
less despair. God is always working 
through us to overcome eyil with good. 
The Heavenly Father will never forsake 
His children. 
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That Great “Y”! 


THAT DAMN Y. By Katherine Mayo. With 
illustrations, Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1920. $8.50. 

No organization, welfare or otherwise, 
was ever subjected to a more severe 
tongue-lashing than the Y. M. C. A. re- 
ceived after the war. In the spring and 
early summer of 1918 the soldiers de- 
clared that the “Y” was indispensable; 
in the fall of the same year, in the period 
of the armistice, their favorite expletive 
was, “That damn Y.” he Y¥. M. C. A. 
had the disturbing but not unusual expe- 
rience of passing in a few weeks from a 
state of extreme praise to a state of ex- 
treme criticism. Here was a ‘puzzle. 
Katherine Mayo, author of the stories The 
Standard Bearers and Justice to All, which 
proved her a writer of imaginative power, 
saw enough dramatic interest in the situa- 
tion in France to devote eight months to 
an investigation. She went to France 
and Wngland, visited centres where the 
Association was under fire of criticism, 
talked with the soldiers, talked with the 
“Y” people, and then sat down to write her 
book. She began in the state of mind of 
the soldiers who said they were either 
patronized, or overcharged, or turned 
away. She concluded with as glowing a 
eulogy as her fertile mind could conceive 
—and it is something of a eulogy. 

There is one criticism. As weeks and 
months passed, as evidence after evidence 
eame to the author of the service done 
by the organization, she found it difficult 
to transcribe that service in ordinary 
phrases, and resorted more and more to 
praise, extravagant praise, impossible 
praise, for no group of erring men and 
women could sacrifice as Katherine Mayo, 
in chapter after chapter, declares the “Y” 
workers did. If That Damn Y is true, 
then the Association, instead of being the 
inefficient, bigoted, self-seeking organiza- 
tion generally believed, must have been an 
organization actuated by the motives of 
supermen and controlled by administra- 
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tive genius. Neither is true. But 
Katherine Mayo’s book is a good deal 
nearer the truth than the criticism brought 
home by the soldiers. 

If a person may speak who saw all 
sorts of “Y” service in France through 
the year 1918, Katherine Mayo has done 
an extraordinary service, not only in 
clearing the Y. M. C. A. of unjust censure, 
but in a compelling description of the 
achievements of American manhood and 
womanhood under vexing and _heart- 
breaking conditions. Let one read the 
book. You may not care so much to learn 
the truth about the Y. M. C. A., but you 


want to know how your fellow men and ~ 


women met a tremendous emergency, met 
it with vision, courage, patience, and ¢a- 
pacity. Perhaps when the history of the 
great confiict is finally written, the work 
done by the Y. M. C. A. in France will be 
found to have been about the best thing 
an American welfare organization ever 
did. At all events Katherine Mayo thinks 
so. j Oe 2 LOL 


Mr. Cram Again 


GOLD, FRANKINCENSH, AND MyrrH. By Ralph 
Adams Cram, Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

In his introduction, Dr. Cram tells us: 
“The title means simply this: Gold is the 
pure, imperishable quality of the monastic 
ideal, Frankincense the supreme act of 
worship through the Blessed Sacrament, 
Myrrh the saving quality of a right 
philosophy of life. Together they are the 
three gifts that must again be offered by 
a world once more led, though now by the 
red. and malefic star of war, to worship 
and fall down before the Incarnate God 
so long and so lightly denied.” 

His latest volume aims to establish a 
theological and philosophic basis for the 
thesis set forth in his earlier works, Phe 
Great Thousand Years, The Nemesis of 
Mediocrity, and Walled Towns. Firmly 
convinced that the centuries of the cathe- 
dral builders constituted the golden age 
of the world, Dr. Cram seriously offers a 
return to monasticism and Christian sac- 
ramentalism as the one possible solution 
of the problems begotten by the present 
world crisis. To him, Protestantism, mod- 
ernism, and evolutionary science are an- 
athema. He hates them with a royal 
hatred, holding them responsible for all 
the present weaknesses and evils of man- 
kind. r 

He says: “The fiye centuries of medix- 
val civilization . . . formed the most suc- 
cessful exposition of Christianity that has 
thus far been achieved, and .. . their 
obliteration is responsible for the civiliza- 
tion that has now succeeded in destroying 
itself, after a remarkable dominion of 
over five centuries; (therefore) the future, 
the foundations of which we have now to 
lay, can only approach in dignity, nobility, 
and achievement the Christian centuries 
of the Middle Ages if we are willing to 
forsake modernist religion and modernist 
philosophy and return explicitly to the 
religion and the philosophy of that in- 
comparable olden time. In a word, a sane 
and wholesome and just and righteous 
future can be built only on the corner- 
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stones of Catholic religion and sacramen- 
tal philosophy.” All of which reminds us 
of nothing so much as the eminent Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic who was wont to 
refer to a neighboring Anglican church, 
of exceeding ritualistic proclivities, as 
“our kindergarten” ! 


Mrs. Warren’s Daughter 


Mrs. WARREN’S DAvuGHTER. By Sir Harry 
Johnston. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2. J 

Not so long ago our comment upon this 
story would have been, ‘“Scarcely a book 
for a young girl.” Now we rather say, 
“Not the sort of novel to recommend to 
your maiden aunt.”’ The puritan is likely 
to find it unduly outspoken, even for this 
frank age, together with a contempt for 
conventional sinning which lays it open 
to serious condemnation; but with the 
reader of more catholic tastes and more 
flexible standards these defects are more 
than atoned for by the story’s unique 
force and prevailing charm. 

Here is a novel head and. shoulders 
above the generality of current fiction. 
Following a method of construction chiefly 
characterized by a lack of method, witty, 
incisive, brilliant, original, Mrs. Warren’s 
Daughter is fiction of a new and most in- 
teresting kind. We confess to having 
reached its final page wishing it were twice 
as long. Henceforth Sir Harry Johnston 
is to be reckoned among the British novel- 
ists whose reputation is assured. His 
latest story has a narrower range than 
his Gay-Dombeys, published a year ago. 
Its cast of characters is smaller. Neither 
is its heroine as delightful as the Countess 
of Feenix, who comes near to being one 
of the great ladies,of English fiction, fit 
companion of Lady Glencora Palliseer and 
Mary, Duchess of Towers. But notwith- 
standing, Vivie Warren is a most attrac- 
tive young woman. Her adventures how- 
ever improbable make most interesting 
reading. The narrative is also a vivid 
history of the suffrage movement in the 
years immediately preceding the war. 
There are likewise chapters which picture 
the German occupation of Belgium with 
virile and dramatic power. As The Gay- 
Dombeys described the later generations 
of the characters of Dombey and Son, Mrs. 
Warren's Daughter is based on Bernard 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession, the novel 
beginning where the play left off, and con- 
tinuing the adventures of its dramatis 
persone through another twenty years. 
While it contains some things to which the 
moralist may justly take exception, it is 
nevertheless story-telling of a high order. 
As a contribution to the social history of 
our time it is well-nigh incomparable. 

A. R. H. 


Sir Oliver’s Unitarian Belief 


RHASON AND Bouuinr. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New Edition. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

MAN AND THE UNiversn. By Sir Oliver 
Lodge. New Hdition, with New Preface. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


_ The recent visit of Sir Oliver Lodge to 


the United States doubtless prompted the 
republication of these two earlier volumes 
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from his pen. They are well worth read- 
ing, because they are likely to free the 
popular mind from a prevailing misunder- 
standing concerning the man and his work. 
Their pages reveal him as what the attend- 
ants at his lectures found him to be, a 
clear-headed man of science, in whose dis- 
criminating mind, interest in psychical re- 
search and spiritistic evidences of life 
after death are but one of several con- 
stituent elements. Together, the two books 
constitute what may be called the working 
theology of a scientific man. They offer 
a systematic statement of the rationalist 
position in regard to religion and its fun- 
damental principles, particularly those of 
Christianity and its founder. 

Reason and Belief contains three ad- 
dresses, the first of which is a general 
exposition of rational religion. In Man 
and the Universe this thesis is carefully 
elaborated, with more regard to detail, 
into a searching consideration of the essen- 
tials of Christian faith, such as miracles, 
the incarnation, the resurrection of the 
body, prayer, sin, the problem of suffer- 
ing, the dogma of the atonement, the sac- 
raments, the principles of worship. The 
faith which Sir Oliver finally arrives at 
is purely Unitarian. It is true that there 
still cling to him some shreds of the or- 
thodoxy from which he has emerged. His 
thought of the nature of Jesus is some- 
what cloudy. He is obviously unwilling 
to follow his intellect implicitly, to its 
farthest logical conclusions; but on the 
whole, the spirit of his investigation is 
brave, honest, and thoroughgoing. 
conclusions are clearly stated and con- 
structive. We do not remember in recent 
years to have read a better statement of 
the possible reconciliation of religion and 
science. The earnest truth-seeker will find 
in it not a little that is both suggestive 
and inspiring. 


Love Sonnets 


Tur Lovpr’s Rosary. By Brookes More. 
Boston: The Cornhill Company. 1918. $1.25. 

Here are fifty-nine sonnets, carefully 
linked together by a rhyme device and 
carrying on the story of the lover from 
hope to consummation and finally to the 
tragedy of bereavement. There is beauty 
in these verses, but the workmanship is 
perhaps too exquisite. 


The Father 

I Bruinve IN GoD THE Fatuur. By John 
Faviile. Boston: The Stratford Company. 1919. 
$1.25. 

The initial item of the Christian creed 
gets far less than its meed of doctrinal 
and homiletic exposition. It is too often 
left in a splendid isolation of priority, 
while the expounders give their efforts 
to the more difficult items of Christology. 
Here are ten admirable discourses drawn 
from the inexhaustible content of the fun- 
damental idea in religion, the Fatherhood 
of God. The writer is an honored Con- 
gregational minister who believes “that 
this truth is the foundation for all Chris- 
tian Doctrines” and who observes with 
wonder that his material presents “a dis- 
cussion which in its scope has not been 
duplicated by other writers in any single 
volume.’ These sermons breathe the finest 
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spirit of liberalism in religion; they may 
serve as an excellent expression of the 
rationale of what many of us eall Uni- 
tarianism. Dr. Faville shows us the 
Father, and it suffices us. 


By Judge Shute 

THE Reat DrARyY OF THE Worst Farmer. 
By Henry A. Shute. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1920. $1.75. 

Most of us laughed over the Real Diary 
of a@ Real Boy. Most of us, it is to be 
hoped, will laugh over Judge Shute’s new 
volume, in which he tells in droll fashion, 
but with a good deal of shrewd Yankee 
wisdom, of the trials and joys of an ama- 
teur farmer’s life. Good wholesome fun 
and plenty of it. 


“Fragments” 

FracMents. By Fannie May Barbee-Hughs. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. $1 
net, ; 

A collection of essays on varied topics, 
to which is added a collection of five brief 
poems. The essays contain much infor- 
mation, stated with clearness. They show 
a commendable sense of order, but in any- 
thing like cumulative power and climax 
they are lamentably wanting. In fact, 
both prose and verse are manifestly of 
the journeyman yariety. 


Health for the Child 

H®ALTH IN SCHOOL AND Homn. By George 
Jessel, M.D. London: The Lindsey Press. 1920. 
2/6 net. 

This health primer is intended primarily 
for Sunday-school teachers, parents, and 
social workers. Part I. presents general 
suggestions concerning the hygiene of 
the schoolroom, some characteristics of 
healthy childhood, and infectious diseases 
in children. Part II. consists of twenty 
skeleton lessons on health subjects. The 
ethical and religious point of view is 
maintained. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from tne 


Beacon Press Book SuHop, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Sweet Peas 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Such pretty things, 
On dainty wings, 
I found upon my trellis! 
White, mauve, and pink,— 
I really think 
The fairies should be jealous! 


- David and the Seal 


ROSE BROOKS 

“Two more weeks before we go to the 
beach! Two more weeks before we go to 
the beach!” Lavid repeated softly in sing- 
song fashion over and over again, to the 
accompaniment of the trolley-wheels. 

“Is it much farther, mother?” he asked 
eagerly, at the first glimpse of the blue 
sea in the distance. 

“About five minutes,’ said mother. 
“This will be just an afternoon’s taste 
of what we'll have all summer, won't it?” 

A few more stanzas of David’s monoto- 
nous refrain brought them to the end of 
the carline,—the ocean spread _ before 
them. 

“Do you want to go to the Aquarium 
first, David? All right. J’ll put up my 
parasol and sit on the beach. Be as long 
as you like,” and mother sauntered down 
the stone steps to the warm sand, while 
David ran to the near-by Aquarium. 

“Two more weeks before we go to the 
beach!” he was still humming as he left 
the bright sunlight and entered the cool 
building. “I wanted to see you,” he went 
on softly, addressing the place at large, 
“’cause I’ve never been to the beach be- 
fore for the summer, and I might see some 
of you.’ He stood still to accustom his 
eyes to the dimmer light, and saw tanks 
of green water full of bright-colored fish, 
and in the middle of the building a pool 
of water surrounded by an iron fence. 

“Why, you’re a seal!” said David, walk- 
ing up to the fence, as his eyes defined 
the outlines of a fat glossy seal lying inert 
at the edge of the pool. 

Seal’s eyes were shut, and he didn’t 
open them a crack at Dayid’s remark. 

“Aren’t you a seal?” David changed his 
statement to a question, and the very next 
second he staggered backward, gasping. 
Sleepy Seal had shot a mouthful of salt 
water straight in his face. 

“T do that to everybody I can!” exulted 
Seal. “Hanging over this fence and look- 
ing at me!” 

To Seal’s great astonishment, David, 
instead of being angry, burst into laugh- 
ter. “Well, you are a good shot!” he said 
admiringly. “Guess I'll try that trick on 
the boys this summer. We're going to the 
beach in two more weeks. How do you 
do it?” 

“The beach?’ repeated Seal, flopping 


nearer the fence. “No, I won’t do it 
again. The beach on the misty foggy 


island in the north? You'll never be able 
to swim there, never!” 

“Swim? We’re not going to swim,” said 
David. “I’m going on a boat with my 
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mother and _ father. Where 
island?” 

“I can’t tell you,” "Said@eseal, “but Td 
know in a minute if I could get out of 


this place into the sea.” 


is your 


“Flow would you know?’ persisted 
David. 
“Not a seal that swims that doesn’t 


know,—it’s part of being a seal,” said Seal, 
uneasily, pointing his nose upward and 
looking at David out of great gentle 
brown eyes. “If you can speak seal lan- 
guage, I should think you’d know that.” 

“ft do, almost,” said David, leaning over 
the fence and speaking low, “but there’s 
always a lot I don’t know. Won’t you tell 
me what it’s like—your island?” 

“Tt’s not the time of year to start now,” 
said Seal, in the same uneasy way. “I 
couldn’t swim there this year even if I 
could get out,—and I can’t get out.” 

“But you will,’ said David. “I never 
knew, myself, why I understood animal 
language till I found all my friends in 
the zoo, and now you, too; but I know 
now.” 

“You never in the world could find the 
island,” said Seal, “but I’ tell you about 
it. ’Course you know in midwinter you’re 
way down in warm Southern waters, and 
one day it comes over you and all your 
family and all the other seal families 
that it’s time to turn around and start 
north.” 

“You don’t know the day?” asked David, 
literally. 

“All I know is that when the day comes, 
you know it,” said Seal. 

“And you all swim north,—one tre- 
mendous family?” David went on. 

“No,” said Seal. “Fathers go ahead, 
and mothers and young seals swim more 
slowly.” 

“Why do fathers go ahead?” 

“To fight for the best places on the 
beach, of course,” said Seal, surprised at 


Dayid’s ignorance of summer arrange- 
ments. “And when we and our mothers 


swim up, there they are, each guarding 
his own plot, waiting for us. It’s a busy 
life for fathers. They hardly swim or 
eat all summer, they’re so busy fighting 
off other families, but it’s very pleasant 
for the rest of us.” ; 

“What do you do? Maybe I could do 
some of the same things on our beach 
this summer.” 

“Your beach won’t be like ours,” said 
Seal, shortly. “There’s not another beach 
in the world like it. What do we do? 
We all do different things, according to 
our ages.” 

“You do?” David’s interest grew. “Begin 
with the babies.” 

“Well, the babies, just as soon as they 
can, flip-flop and wriggle themselves in- 
land a little way to the warm sandy 


‘nursery, and there they stay, tumbling 


and rolling and playing, and curling. up 
at all hours for naps.” : 

“Without their mothers?” 

“Once every two or three days the 
mothers flop up from the beach to feed 
them, and such a noise as all the babies 
make when they see a mother coming!” 

“Do all the babies look just alike?” 
asked David, chuckling. 


“They do,” said Seal, “but every 
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mother knows her own baby’s ery, and 
when she hears it she cuffs .all the other 
babies out of her way, right and left, 
and goes straight to it.” 


David laughed, and Seal Jaughed with . 


him. “But it isn’t so funny if you’re one 
of the babies cuffed headlong,” said Seal. 
“Well, and then,’— prompted David, 
impatiently. ; 
“Well, and then the babies grow bigger 
and older and have a little more sense, 
as all babies do, until, late in the sum- 
mer, they can play on the beach. I re- 
member the first time I jumped into the 
water! It was just a little pool on the 
beach, and at the first splash I shivered 


and scrambled out as fast as ever I could, ° 


baa-ing loudly for my mother!” 

“I’m going to learn to swim this sum- 
mer,” said David, with a little sympa- 
thetic shiver. 

“You'll get used to it,” said Seal. “We 
did. After a week or two on the beach we 
could all leave the little pools and swim 
in the foamy sea. In no time, we played 
in the sea the whole day, chasing each 
other and the waves. Oh, for another dive 
and race! Our mothers would sit on the 
beach, fanning themselves with their flip- 
pers, and watching us proudly.” - 

“Weren't your fathers proud, too?” 
asked David, who hoped his father would 
be proud of him when he could swim. 

“About that time our fathers swam off 
to the feeding-grounds, a hundred miles 
or so away, and most of them didn’t come 
back again that summer.” j 

“A hundred miles!” gasped David. 

“What's that to a seal?” asked Seal, 
scornfully, and then both he and David 
looked at the little pool. 

“*Course we could get food nearer,” said 
Seal. “We began by catching crabs. 
Yeren’t they good! We swallowed them 
whole. And shrimps and mussels, and 
a few pebbles now and then.” 

“Mercy !”. said David. “You’re some- 
thing like an ostrich, aren’t you?” 

‘Are we? I never. saw one,” said Seal. 
“And then it began to get colder and colder 
on our misty island, and our mothers began 
to tell us about the journey south. 
They pointed out the fins of killer-whales 
to us, and taught us as much as they 
could of the ways and the dangers of the 
big sea. It’s very different, being way 
off at sea, from playing in the water and 
flopping out on the beach whenever you 
want to.” ' 

“Then you started south?” 

“Then we started south. How wide the 
sea looked the morning we left our island 
behind !” 

‘“Wasn’t there a beach anywhere to 
sleep on?” asked David. 

“You don’t need a beach to sleep on,” 
said Seal. “Just lie on your back with 
your nose out of water, and the swell of 
the sea rocks you to sleep.” ; 

“T’d love it!” said David. “And do your 
mothers catch fish for you?” A 

“We catch our own,” said Seal. “Many 
a goggle-eyed squid have I gobbled on our 
sea trips. And sometimes we catch birds.” 

“Birds!” said David. “You can’t fly, 
can you? And birds don’t swim, do they?” 

Seal chuckled. “Sometimes a bird sees 


our noses just out of water, and swoops AY = 
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down, thinking he’s going to get something 
good for dinner, and instead he turns into 
a dinner for one of us!” 

“Oh,” said David. “Poor bird!’ 

“Why, I never thought of that,” said 
Seal. 

“Never mind,’ said David, forgivingly. 
“People don’t think about lots of things, 
either. You wouldn’t, ‘cause you’re not 
made that way. Go on.” 

“That’s about all,’ said Seal. “We swim 
on and on, always south, till it’s time to 
turn around and swim north again. When 
we get back to our own foggy island, we 
do just what we did the summer before. 
Of course the babies of one summer are 
grown up enough the next summer to play 
in the water instead of in the sandy 
nursery.” . 

“T should think so,’ said David. ‘They 
ean’t be very babyish after they’ve been 
swimming for months.” 

“That's the life——to swim for months, 
and play all summer,” said Seal. “Some 
days I can hear the waves outside. There 
is a beach just outside, isn’t there?” 

“Just outside,” said David. 

“Can you see the blue sea from that 
door?” 

“Yes,” said David. “‘‘You’re so fat, Seal, 
I couldn’t carry you on my back, and any- 
way, there’s a man. He wouldn’t let me 
set you free—not now; but I will before 
I’m a man.” 

“You wouldn’t have to carry me,” said 
Seal. “I'd flip-flop out of this house and 
splash into the sea almost as fast as you 
ean run, Yes, I know. That man won’t 
let me go. I shooz water in his face when- 
ever I can, and at everybody else, too, who 
leans over this fence. I didn’t know it 
was you when you came, or I wouldn’t 
have.” 

“T would, in your place,’ said David. 
“T’ll think a great deal about your sum- 
mer beach, Seal, because I'll be at the 
beach myself. And I’m coming back. I 
may come sooner than you think. You 
see, it depends mostly on the grown-ups 
But if they don’t listen, Pll be a grown- 
up my own self some day, and all the other 
children will be grown-ups, and then you'll 
see!” 

“Don’t be too long,” begged Seal. “When 
I hear the waves outside and smell the 
sea’’— 

“Oh, I know!” broke in David, miser- 
ably. “You don’t have to tell me how you 
feel, and I’ll be as quick as ever I can.” 

“Good swimming, then, for the sum- 
mer!” said Seal. 


When Mischief Turned Teacher 


ETHEL WEBB 


When Oma Rue was six she went to 
spend a whole summer with her grand- 
mother, who lived on a farm. At first she 
was very lonely, but soon she made friends 
with the little calves, lambs, and Mischief, 
the big Maltese kitten. 

Mischief and Oma Rue were the greatest 
friends, and played together all day. When 
bedtime came, and grandmother tucked 
Oma Rue into the big four-poster bed, un- 


less she shut the door very carefully when 
_ she went out, Mischief was pretty sure to 
find her way into the room sometime 
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during the night. 
when she opened her eyes in the morning, 
and such fun as they would have! 

One day Cousin Jack came to spend a 
week with Oma Rue at grandmother’s and 
brought with him his dog Shrimp. Jack 
was a very agreeable boy, but Shrimp was 
a very badly behaved dog. The very first 
thing Shrimp did when he arrived at the 
farm was to chase poor Mischief until she 
had to take refuge up in the old apple-tree 
which stood beside the kitchen door. 

Poor Mischief! Her days were made 
very unhappy by Shrimp’s teasing. She 
would no sooner get settled down to enjoy 
her saucer of milk than Shrimp would dart 
at her, bristle up his back, and bark furi- 
ously until in fright Mischief would scam- 
per off and Shrimp would lap up the milk 
himself. 

Shrimp just about spoiled all Oma Rue’s 
fun with Cousin Jack, for Jack loved 
Shrimp and did not like cats very well: 
But one day when Jack and Oma Rue were 
playing in the yard, and Shrimp was sit- 
ting at the foot of the old apple-tree 
watching Mischief who had climbed to 
its branches for safety, a big bulldog 
darted around the corner of the house, and 
before any one could say a word the big 
dog caught Shrimp by the neck and began 
to shake him. 

The frightened children called loudly 
for grandmother, but before she could 
reach them Mischief darted down from 
the apple-tree and landed squarely on the 
big dog’s back. In utter surprise the big 
dog let go his hold on Shrimp, who quickly 
scurried under the porch. Before the big 
dog recovered from the surprise of the 
sudden attack Mischief scrambled up the 
apple-tree again. 

When grandmother came out of the 
house in answer to the children’s cries she 
found a sober Jack and a crestfallen 
Shrimp. The big dog had flied, but both 
Jack and Shrimp had learned a lesson. 

Mischief had saved Shrimp’s life, and 
Jack had learned that even cats can for- 
give. Something of this Shrimp must have 
realized, for after that he ceased to bark 
and growl at Mischief and let her enjoy 
her meals in peace. 


Designer of Pilgrim Window 


Mrs. H. E. Goodhue of Boston, Mass., 
was the only woman who competed with 
many men for the contract for the stained- 
glass memorial window which the Daugh- 
ters of the Founders and Patriots of 
America have given to Plymouth in com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of the landing of the Pilgrims. Mrs. 
Goodhue won the contract, and in Decem- 
ber will oversee the placing of the window 
in Pilgrim Hall. 

Mrs. Goodhue designs and makes 
stained-glass windows. She knows every 
step of her business and carefully directs 
the workmen who carry out her orders. 
Her husband was an authority on the sub- 
ject and spent many years ‘learning the 
processes which produced the wonderful 
colors in antique glass. Mrs. Goodhue 
studied with him. 

The window for Pilgrim Hall is in three 


Oma Rue would find her ; 
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parts. The middle panel shows the May- 
flower in Plymouth Harbor, with a little 
boat, in which Pilgrims are huddled, put- 
ting off from her. One of the women 
holds Peregrine White, the baby who was 
born in Plymouth Harbor just before the 
Pilgrims landed. One side panel shows 
the Pilgrims as they land, and the other 
is a bit of the coast, with the sea in the 
background. 


Florida Boys Make Airplanes 


Nowhere are boys more interested in 
aéronautics than in the grammar and 
high schools of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
There, in the manual-training shops, the 
young oncoming aviators build accurate 
models of airplanes, which they fly at 
their annual spring competition. This 
year eleven airplanes from the grammar 
school and eleven from the high school 
entered the lists. ‘The winner of the 
meet was a fourteen-year-old boy, Denzil 
Deever, whose monoplane made a school 
record of one hundred and fifty-one feet 
of continuous flight. From year to year 
the prevailing type of airplane varies. 
Last year the biplane held prominent 
place. This year most of the boys ex- 
hibited monoplanes, 


“Scotty” 


Albert Scott, once a newsboy in Brook- 
line, Mass., and lovingly known as “Scotty” 
by many thousands of newsboys, was a 
member of the 26th Division, and died a 
hero’s death on a battlefield in France. 
The Roosevelt Newsboys’ Association has 
asked Guy Lowell, architect, and Gutzon 
Borglum, sculptor, to take charge of the 
final arrangements for the erection of a 
memorial to their friend. Mrs. H. H. 
Kitson, herself a native of Brookline, and 
a well-known sculptress, will design the 
statue, which when finished will find a 
place in the Brookline Town Hall. 

So widespread is the interest that the 
Boys’ Brotherhood of Chicago is helping 
the Boston newsboys to circulate a petition 
to have a posthumous medal awarded to 
“Scotty.” Speaker Gillett of the National 
House of Representatives is in sympathy 
with the movement and is trying to have 
a Congressional Medal of Honor struck in 
memory of the Brookline newsboy. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. : 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Bostom, Mass. 
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New York Letter 


Great plans for anew West Side church—In 
the Bohemian colony 


M. A. B. 


It was somewhat of a surprise to the 
New York correspondent of THE REGISTER, 
having her vacation in Boston, to find 
such important and interesting news as 
that in the Herald of July 25, bearing 
this heading: ‘‘Unitarians Devise a Triple 
Alliance.” What were we to have now? 
We had thought the Laymen’s League, the 
Women’s Alliance, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union were the triple alliance 
of the present, but no, it is the advance 
plan of the West Side Unitarian Church 
of New York, formerly Lenox Avenue, 
now holding services, by courtesy of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in Earle Hall of 
Columbia University. The new minister, 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to find just the right 
location for the new church building, and 
now in the vicinity of 110th Street and 
3roadway a plot 100 by 110 feet has 
been selected. Architects have produced a 
rather unusual plan, giving the trustees 
a business proposition to engineer as well 
as looking after church interests. 

The plans call for a sixteen-story build- 
ing, which will be capable of housing sixty 
families and still leave room for offices. 
The church proper, which will occupy the 
right’ wing of this building, will seat five 
hundred persons. The parish house will 
take the left wing and will measure 60 
by 100 feet, and will contain a bowling 
alley, club-rooms for boys and girls, ca- 
terer’s room, minister’s office, and a large 
social hall with stage, which will take up 
several floors. A roof-garden for summecr 
entertainments and kindergarten is also 
in view. 

The remainder of the building will con- 
tain two hundred and thirty-four light, 
airy rooms, the rental from which will 
be used to pay operating costs. 

The hope is that as a business enter- 
prise the church will be able to make a 
goodly sum for its expenses and develop- 
ment. 

The sale of the old church building 
brought $70,000, and over $30,000 has been 
pledged by the congregation. As this seems 
a strategic point in the development of 
Unitarianism in New York City it is hoped 
that an appropriation of $250,000 from 
the Unitarian Campaign Committee can 
be secured. 

ma we 

There are now two hundred families 
registered as attendants at the church, and 
additional membership will be sought and 
without doubt found among the fifty thou- 
sand students of Columbia University. Mr. 
Potter says: “The church faces more per- 
plexing problems than ever before and 
many of these are aggravated by the hous- 
ing question. Let us hope our new plan 
will be not only a help in some of the 
questions, but the development of a com- 
munity life.” 

The statement of the architects that 
this.is the first time such a plan has been 
devised is true in part, so far as the apart- 
ment phase of it is concerned, but during 
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the pastorate of Rey. Merle St. Croix 
Wright a plan was brought forward for 
New York Unitarians to consider a build- 
ing for this very congregation, in the 
vicinity, I think, of Columbus Circle, in 
which there should be a hall for church 
and rooms for its activities, the rest of the 
building being given over to office use. 


The Register Offers 
Three Prizes 


The Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes to Unitarian ministers. 

To one of them he will give $15; to another, 
$10; and to a third, $5. 

In return he asks them to prepare a brief 
story for publication in THE REGISTER. 
Under the terms laid down, one of the min- 
isters will receive not less than three cents 
a word for his effort. 

All who submit stories—it is hoped that 
every Unitarian minister will do so—will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have contributed in a constructive way to 
the preliminary work of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. That is the object of the offer. In 
one of the bulletins of the Campaign it was 
stated:— . 

“This Committee feels that one of the most 
effective ways to bring home to prospective sub- 
scribers to the Campaign the need for the money 
which we hope to collect is through stories of 
labor and self-sacrifice, of which there are so 
many in both the large and small parishes of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

Two concrete examples of the sort of ma- 
terial desired were given in the bulletin. The 
first was as follows:— 

““One of our Unitarian churches needed a 


new carpet and a fund was started for the 
purpose. The largest contribution came 
from a family who had been saving for a 
much-needed carpet in their own home. 


This family decided the church came first and 


the home could wait. At the rate they 
are now saving, the new church carpet will 
be five years old before the old home carpet 
is replaced.” 

The other was this: — 

‘The finance committee ef a Unitarian 
church appeared to be unable to solve the 
problem of the payment of a bill of $145 for 
furnace repairs. The bill remained unpaid 
over a long period until an organized parish 
movement on a large scale in a very short time 
produced a fund of $10,700. The leaders in 
that money-raising campaign were the mem- 
bers of the puzzled finance committee. The 
old bill was paid and a brand-new furnace 
purchased.” 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wishes to pub- 
lish similar stories, which should not exceed 
five hundred words. The two ministers who 
told the ‘‘carpet’’ and “furnace” stories at 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology 
are eligible in the contest. ‘They may amplify 
the stories for consideration by the judges, 
whose names will be announced soon. 

The competition will close on October 15, 


1920. 


Even before that, at the time the propo- 
sition to sell All Souls came up, a most 
attractive plan was drawn. Rey. George 
H. Badger, who was at that time secre- 
tary of the Middle States Conference, had 
it in his office and one day showed me the 
advantage of the plan, which was most 
artistic, the church proper being in the 
centre, with a spire, and the side build- 
ings being for office use. 

There is a bit of very interesting work, 
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in this city, running over with foreigners 
who still cling to their Old-World cus- 
toms and language. It is “Americanizing 
the Church.” The American Orthodox 
Catholic Church of the Transfiguration 
has set itself the task of a complete re- 
vision of its services into the language of 
the adopted country. It realizes that, if 
the Church is to play a vital part in the 
lives of the children of the faith, it must 
speak in America the language of Ameri- 
cans, 

The establishment of this new church 
has been for some time the vision of Arch- 
bishop Nemdlosky, who is the successor 
of Dr. Tikhon, who was ealled back to 
Russia to be a Patriarch, after the dis- 
banding of the Holy Synod. Dr. Nemolo- 
sky comes from one of the most ancient 
Russian families. He has before him the 
great task of real Americanization, the 
assimilation of the homesick foreigners 
into happy and understanding citizens of 
this English-speaking America. How bet- 
ter can it be done than through the 
Church? 

Five priests have made a revision of the 
liturgy from the foreign tongue into a 
concise English form. The devastating ef- 
fect of the war has had the effect of sever- 
ing these people utterly from the home- 
land, and at this point the real meaning 
of the Church in America has been put 
to a test, and it has undertaken to make 
its followers learn the meaning of Ameri- 
can citizenship. } 

This is the time of the year for Uni- 
tarians left in New York during the sum- 
mer months to explore a little and learn 
something of the interesting church ser- 
vices we know little about. No fear that 
the doors may be closed, for summer does 
not mean “no church service” for them. 

mH & 

In the Bohemian colony in Upper New 
York.on the Hast Side any Sunday morn- 
ing you will see scores of little girls in 
stiffly starched white dresses, and lads 
with polished shoes and clean hands, mak- 
ing their way to their church, an attrac- 
tive little building at 374 East 74th Street. 
Its doors are open only to ‘those under 
fifteen, and three hundred children go to 
this church every Sunday in the year. The 
pastor, Rev. Albert J. Murphy, boasts that 
from invocation to benediction the regu- 
lar service of the Presbyterian Church is 
used, but adapted so that it will be attrac- 
tive to the child mind. The church is 
called “Jan Huss Church.” It is very gay 
with color, the painting having been done 
by one of the neighborhood men, by trade 
an artisan, but with the unerring feeling 
and skill of a true artist. The time of 
service is 9.30 a.m. It begins with a pro- 
eessional with the boy choir, one of the 
finest in the city, trained by Francis 
Pangrac of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The music of the organ is aug- 
mented by a string orchestra, the product 
of the Jan Huss Neighborhood House. 


What of the sermon? Mr. Murphy has 


solved the problem of retaining the sermon 


and keeping his youthful congregation in-— 


terested, so he tells them stories, some- 
times from the Bible, and again from old 
Bohemian folk-tales, and leaves it to the 
children to draw their own lessons. 
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Certain Rich Men 

The plain and truthful account of the feeling 
of one of them 

Epiror’s Norse 


The sketch that follows is going to 
interest those rich men who are won- 
dering just what the minus factor in 
their makeup is that keeps them from 
_ getting the reat return that is coming 
to them. As one can see, there is no 
literary effort about the vital thing. 
It was first spoken just as it is rep- 
resented, in a friendly conversation ; 
and then the speaker, who was so 
much impressed by his experience that 
the recital of it made a groove in his 
mind, needed only to say it over again 
to a stenographer, and so fix it in 
printed form. We say it carries bet- 
ter than much studied writing that 
reminds one of the picture a man “sits 
for,’ all conscious of himself. He is 
thinking how he looks, when the secret 
of a good picture is, of course, to for- 
get one’s self, and think about the 
best thing one can do for the full 
gratification of the truly human desires 
that are inside of every man’s head 
and heart. This homely and appeal- 
ing bit is from a man whose business 
interests are enormously large, even as 
we estimate business to-day. He is 
known far and wide. If we could give 
his name, there would be a whetting 
of attention to what he says that 
perhaps the suggestion will help to 
gain. Some day there is going to be 
such a soul in the business world that 
we will not speak of it as a “game,” 
or a “selling,” or a “gamble,” but a 
“service.’ That is the good time 
coming. 


How I wish a Maeterlinck or a Herrick 
knew this particular case and would write 
the story! 
Three men were lunching at one of the 
best Boston clubs,—all of them prominent 
in their respective occupations, in fact, 
they were men who might be termed ex- 
ceptionally suecessful from the material 
viewpoint; and all were more or less in- 
terested in charitable or philanthropic 
work, and were,.as the world would con- 
sider them, splendid types of citizenship. 
They were discussing a mutual friend 
who had retired to his farm, not over 
thirty miles from Boston, and whom they 
occasionally visited. ; 
One of the men, whom we will call L., 
said to C. and §S.: “I cannot for the life 
of me see how Franklin can exist on that 
farm of his after living such an active 
business life.” 
C., who was accustomed to visit their 
friend’s farm more often than the others, 
replied, “Well, until last week I felt the 
Same way, but since spending the last 
week-end ‘with Franklin, I think I under- 
stand that he more than ewxists,—he lives,— 
and mostly for others; and I think his 
life is full to the brim of what life is 
worth living for, and, in comparison to 
our money-grubbing existence, shines out 
like a lighthouse in a fog. 
; “T was all fagged out last Friday,” C. 
continued, “and ran up to the Franklin 
fe farm to eae psi and - ey XE 


(oe 
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“After the usual perfect farm supper 
for this time of year (crackers and milk 
and blueberries) we wandered out to see 
the great barns loaded with the new hay 
crop, look over the cows and young stock, 
and I was surprised to see such an exten- 
sive vegetable garden. 

“T inquired if he was raising vegetables 
for the market. ‘Oh, no! I never sell any- 
thing from the farm excepting some milk 
and butter, and then only to a few who 
can afford to pay for it, 

“After breakfast Saturday morning 
Franklin said, ‘I am going to drive to the 
village this morning, about three miles, 
and you had better come along.’ When 
he called ‘All aboard,’ I went out and 
found the station wagon filled with bas- 
kets of vegetables and fruit, and so we 
started. 

“About half a mile from home the first 
call was made, and a heaping basket of 
beans was left at a modest home where a 
mother and three children came out, all 
bright-eyed and grateful, and greeted 
Franklin with ‘Glad to see you, Mr. 
Franklin.’ 

“The same hearty, joyous welcome was 
repeated at a home ‘on the hill’ by Joe 
the blacksmith, his wife and five-year-old, 
the latter insisting upon kissing Franklin. 
This family drew a basket of beets and a 
mould of butter. 

“As we left the ‘smithy,’ Franklin said, 
‘C., I want you to meet a couple of the 
dearest old-fashioned ladies you ever saw.’ 
So we called next on two of the sweet 
benedictions of life, and there we left a 
couple of boxes of raspberries and a bottle 
of cream. It was wonderful to see the joy 
in these dear old faces, and to hear the 
reflected joy in Franklin’s yoice as we 
drove home. 

“On the mantel in the bedroom I occu- 
pied in the Franklin farm, is this quota- 
tion, appropriately framed (I do not know 
who wrote it) :— 


“T shall pass through this world but once, 

Any good, therefore, that I ean do, 

Or any kindness that I can show to any human 
being, 

Let me do it now; 

Let me not defer it, 

For I shall not pass this way again. 


“It seems to me that Franklin is trying 


| to live up to this text, and making good at 


it. If any of the neighbors are in trouble 
or are in need, it is Franklin that steps 
into the gap; and the beauty of it all is, 
he enjoys it. I do not believe a day 
passes that he does not bring some sun- 
shine into somebody’s life. 

“Can any one say that of us?” inquired 
C., as the three friends arose from the 
table. 


This is Unitarianism 

To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Yesterday at the close of the morning 
service a lady of my congregation gave 
me a condensed statement of practical 
Unitarianism which for simplicity, brevity 
and “point” seemed to me just a little 
better than anything I had ever seen. It 


; Was -— 


Love to God and man, 
Do all the good you can. 


. widely. 
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Here we have absolutely our whole 
practical gospel in eleven plain words of 
one syllable each, or two very short 
rhymed lines. 

Our Laymen’s League has been trying 
to get a new brief statement of our faith 
which they hoped might be a little more 
striking and effective than any we have 
had in the past, and to this end they 
have asked contributions from hundreds of 
our ministers and laymen. The result is 
a statement which I am sure will be used 
But it is too long to grasp 
quickly or to remember. This of my 
lady friend is so short and striking that 
nobody ean help remembering it. It is 
so simple that a child will grasp it, and 
yet it is the essence of the whole New 
Testament. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 


To Preserve an Historic Church 


To the Editor of Tut CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I take the liberty of presenting here- 
with the case of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Chureh of Duxbury, Mass., as 
shown in the article from the Old Colony 
Memorial, in the hope that you may see 
fit to present the matter in THE REGISTER 
to the liberal-minded public. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN, 
Chairman of Parish. 

Duxpury, MASS. 

[From Old Colony Memorial] 

To those interested in the welfare of 
our community, and especially in the 
preservation of our Colonial landmarks, 
this appeal is made in behalf of the old 
First Parish Church in Duxbury, recently 
struck by lightning and badly wrecked. 

This church was founded in 1632 as the 
first offshoot of the Plymouth church and 
has ever since been in continuous 
existence. 

The original pastor was Elder Brewster 
of Pilgrim fame, and its communicants 
comprised many of the Mayflower passen- 
gers best known in Colonial history. 

The building is the fourth or fifth 
chureh of the society and was erected 
nearly eighty years ago upon the site, and 
largely from the material of its pred- 
ecessor. 

It presents to-day one of the finest ex- 
amples of Colonial architecture in New 
Fngland, if not in America, and should 
be prized as such by all interested in the 
Old Colony. 

It is essential that the building be 
placed in a decent condition as a credit to 
the town and the community at large, for 
the Terecentenary celebration, when many 
visitors will wish to examine this inter- 
esting old edifice with its magnificent 
mahogany pulpit and fine interior. As the 
largest auditorium in town it is often used 
for public gatherings and is thus of value 
to all residents. 

It will require several thousand dollars 
to put the building in proper condition. 

It is to be hoped that many residents, 
friends, and kindred spirits may find their 
way to “lend a hand,” by sending their 
checks or their “mites” to H. E. Walker, 
treasurer First . Parish (Unitarian ) 
Church, Duxbury, Mass. 
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A Wife’s View 


W. C. GANNETT 


I recently had occasion to have in 
my house for a few days, three days, 
I believe, a@ very competent nurse, 
Trish by birth, who was trained in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
elsewhere. She told me several stories 
about what she had seen in her town 
where she lived as a district nurse, 
of the effect of the prohibitory law. 
I will give -you but one of her tales. 
While serving as a district nurse, she 
was sent to the family of a@ woman 
about to be delivered of a child, for 
consultation purposes, to teach her 
something. The first remark the woman 
made to her was: “I have got 
four children already, but this is the 


Yes, four,—four children already ; 
God’s mercies do surely abound. 

But this, my baby that’s coming, 
Is the first to be born above ground. 


For Tom—he is fine when he’s sober— 
Couldn’t jump his Saturday spree; 

So we always have lived in a cellar, 
Tom and the babies and me. 


To be sure, it’s a good place to hide in, 
We felt a bit safe in the dark: 

It was scuttle and run when they heard him,— 
How they used to watch and to hark! 


Why, even to eat was a scramble, 
For all the money I’d touch 

Was what I stole from his pockets, 
Dead-drunk,—and it wouldn’t be much. 


All through that Hell at the corner, 
That red, glaring, horrible Hell! 

It swallowed poor Tom and his manhood, 
And his home and his children as well. 


Old Smith in his brewery palace 
Grew fat on my babies and me: 

What mattered who went to perdition,— 
For “personal liberty,’ he! 


first child, this baby that is coming, 
that will be born above the ground. 
All the rest have been born in cellars 
because we could not afford to live 
anywhere else. My husband came home 
frequently very drunk, It was fortu- 
nate for me he was sometimes well- 
nigh unconscious, for the only way I 
got money from him in all the week 
was by stealing it out of his pockets 
when he did not know what he was 
about. Now he brings me his wages 
at the week-end, brings me the whole 
of it, too.’—From the address by 
President Charles W. Eliot before the 
Unitarian Temperance Society. 


lf “free” to set traps for Tom’s manhood, 
Was he ‘free’ to murder Tom’s wife? 

But if Tom in his liquor—he tried to !— 
Who would have taken my life? 


What whitened the cheeks of my children? 


The beer of a thirsty day! 
Your “personal liberty,” please you, 
And for us the Devil to pay! 


But the God of the Home has heard us, 
And at last our “liberty’s” here: 

The heart of the people has voted 
That babies are better than beer. 


So it’s gone, that saloon at the corner! 
Tom brings me his pay at the due— 

See Jimmie’s new shoes, and that table, 
And plenty to eat on it, too! 


He plays every night with the children, 
They laugh when he opens the door; 
We're proud enough now of our Daddy, 

And he kisses me just as before. 


Four,—do you see their white faces? 
Four, and not one of them sound. 
But it’s rosy, O rosy, this baby, 
Our first to be born above ground! 


Acceptances Come to Mr. Taft 


More than one hundred men and women will 
serve in the Campaign 


A national committee in every sense 
of the word is being recruited by William 
H. Taft, Honorary Chairman of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, and THE Register is able 
to announce that more than one hundred 
prominent Unitarian men and women have 
already accepted Mr. Taft’s invitation to 
serve with him. Twenty-one States, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada are rep- 
resented on the committee. 

It is expected that several other States 
will be added to the list before the per- 
sonnel of the committee is completed. Mr. 
Taft hopes to recruit at least fifty more 
men and women before September 15. 
Those who have volunteered thus far to 
contribute to the Campaign their advice 
and active support are :— 


CALIFORNIA 
George H. Shellenberger. 
Alice Lee (consult only). 
Arthur A. Smith. 
B. Grant Taylor. 


Los Angeles, 
San Diego, 
San Francisco, 


CoLORADO 


John H. Gabriel. 
Charles M. Schenck. 


Denver, 


CONNECTICUT - 
Kenneth 8S. Adams. 


ILLINOIS 


Morton D. Hull. 
Frederick A. Ingalls. 


Hartford, 


Chicago, 


KEntTUcKY 


Percy N. Booth. 
Gustave A. Breaux. 


Louisville, 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, 
MAINE 
Leslie C. Cornish. 


MARYLAND 


Philip S. Carpenter. 
Alfred S. Niles. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gordon Abbott. 


Augusta, 


Baltimore, 


Boston, 


Dr. Edward H. Bradford 


Henry M. Channing. 


Miss Frances C. Curtis. 


Alfred P, Emmons. 


Mrs. Henry P. Kidder. 


Minot Simons. 
Philip L. Spaulding. 
Ernest G. Adams. 
Miss Lucy Lowell. 
W.. D.. RetdaJsrs 
Galen L. Stone. 


Brookline, 


Charles H. Patterson. 


— To 
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Cambridge, 


Concord, 
Fitchburg, 


Greenfield, 
Hingham, 
Hopedale, 
Lynn, 
Milton, 
Newton, 


New Bedford, 


North Haston, 
Plymouth, 
Salem, 
Uxbridge, 
Wellesley, 
Weston, 


Westwood, 
Winchester, 
Worcester, 


Detroit, 


St. Paul, 


St. Louis, 


Omaha, 


Auburn, 
Buffalo, 


Brooklyn, 
New York City, 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 
Robert W. Emmons, 3d. 
Henry M. Williams, 
Frederick C. Dumaine. 
George R. Wallace. 
Charles Ei. Ware. 
Joseph W. Stevens. 
Charles B. Barnes. 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft. 
Charles A. Collins. 
George Wigglesworth. 
Arthur Tisdale Bradlee. 
Oliver M. Fisher. 
Richard M. Saltonstall. 
Edwin S. Webster. 
John W. Weeks. 
Herbert E. Cushman. 
Oliver Prescott. 

Mrs. L. A. Frothingham. 
William §S. Kyle. 
Elmer W. Liebsch. 
Charles A. Root. 

Isaac Sprague. 

Horace S. Sears. 
Walter H. Trumbull, Jr. 
Robert Winsor. 

Mrs. George T. Rice. 
Lewis Parkhurst. 

Mrs. Francis H. Dewey. 
Frank C. Smith, Jr. 
Charles M. Thayer. 


MICHIGAN 
R. F. Flintermann, 


MINNESOTA 


Charles L. Sommers. 


MISSOURI 


George O. Carpenter. 
John L. Mauran. 
E. C. Rowse. 


NEBRASKA 
William F. Baxter. 


New Yorrk 


Thomas M. Osborne. 
Evan Hollister. 
Edward H. Letchworth. 
Adelbert Moot. 

Henry W. Sprague. 
George William Smith. 
George F. Baker. 
Warren Delano. 

EH. Morgan Grinnell. f 
Alexander J. Hemphill. 
R. H. Kissel. 

Percival R. Moses. 
John Burnett Nash. 
Ira A. Place. 

Louisa L. Schuyler. 
Charles A. Stone. 
Charles H. Strong. 
Albert H. Wiggin. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati, L. A. Auit. 
Herbert F. Koch. 
Dayton, Arthur E. Morgan. 
OREGON 
Portland, A. L. Mills. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lancaster, Milton T. Garvin. 
Philadelphia, Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 


Arthur H, Lea. 
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THe WaysIpE PutLpitT 


Can those entrusted 
with the gravest 
authority set any 
example save that 
of the sternest 
obedience to law? 


Pittsburgh, David E. Mitchell. 
Wayne, Mrs. Robert H. Davis. 
RuopE ISLAND 

Providence, Jesse H. Metcalf. 

Philip B. Simonds. 
TEXAS 

Dallas, Elmer Scott. 
VERMONT 

Woodstock, Dr. Richard Billings. 
WISCONSIN 

Madison, Drz-G. H. Vilas. 

Milwaukee, George Abbott Morison. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Frederick A. Delano. 
M. Martin Kallman. 


| CANADA 


Montreal, Milton L. Hersey. 
Murray H. Williams. 
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Scottish Tribute to Abraham Lincoln 


JANET SANDERSON 


The heart of an American beats more 
quickly and his face flushes with a deeper 
pride on approaching the Old Calton 
Burying Ground in Edinburgh and sees, 
happily placed in front of the tomb of 
David Hume, the familiar face and figure 
of Abraham Lincoln, a memorial to Scot- 
land’s American soldiers who fell in the 
Civil War,—the first monument erected to 
Lincoln in Europe. 

It stands fifteen feet high. The base is 
of polished red Aberdeen granite bearing 
a bronze cast of the great President; at 
his feet a freed slave looks upward with 
gratitude filling the figure and face. 

The sculptor was an army veteran and 
artist, George E. Bissett, whose study of 
Lincoln has been faithful and painstaking. 
All about are interesting Scottish associa- 
tions with Scott and Burns, and not far 
away from Lincoln is another martyr’s 
memorial—the people’s monument to the 
political martyrs. The Lincoln site was 
granted by the Town Council, and the cost 
of the memorial was borne by Americans 
and Scottish-Americans, 

This happy thought of a Scottish- 
American memorial owes its origin to 
Hon. Wallace Bruce, late United States 
Consul in Edinburgh; and his daughter, at 
the unveiling in 1893, representing Colum- 
bia, attired in a flowing white robe, her 
hair encircled in a band of gold, drew 
aside the British and American flags in 
the presence of a vast assemblage includ- 


IN A SENTENCE: 


What the teachers said to the Ministers 


at the Harvard Summer School of Theology 


The presence of demons was as real to| The strict omnipotence of God is of very 


Pastor Robinson and the Scrooby con- 
gregation in 1620 as the presence of 
germs istous. Prof. 0. N. Greenough, 


The minister cannot give over a system- 
atic visiting of his people. 
Prof. Henry S. Coffin. 
Most ministers need education in music; 
the, seminaries are doing little to help 
} the situation. Prof. A. 0. Davison. 
Without its supernatural value Chris- 
tianity could not have come into exis- 
‘tence. Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 


Certain men of genius do not and cannot 
| get on with their congregations, be- 
y cause they cannot bring themselves to 

distinguish between liberty of the per- 
’ son and liberty of the community. 
Dr. S. M. Crothers. 


The philosophy of Bernard Shaw is the 
philosophy of the average college man 
of to-day. Prof. W. L. Sperry. 


The Versailles Treaty was the most 
quickly’ concluded, in consideration of 
the ground necessary to be covered, of 
any treaty of history. 

Prof. G. G. Wilson. 

Eliminate all instruments from the 
church but the organ, eliminate the 
ehureh choir and have chorus singing. 

‘ Prof. A. C. Davison. 


The cave-man was in all essentials as well 
off as our people are to-day. 
7 Prof. T. N. Oarver. 


slight moment. Dean Fenn. 

In the whole realm of education there is no 
field more fruitful than the field of relig- 
ious training. Prof. H. W. Holmes. 

Education in citizenship, not scholarship, 
is the big thing ahead for the next 
twenty years. Mr. J. J. Mahoney. 

If religion is to be a luxury, it must be 
an effective luxury, and do what it sets 
out to do. Prof. H. W. Holmes. 

Bonds on the Near Hast at 6 per cent. 
would be the best investment American 
business men could make. 

Dr. James L. Barton. 

The test of faith is conscience and rea- 
son, not even the authority of Jesus. 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 

A man has to be an unusual individual 
who to-day can hire labor and make it 
produce enough to pay. its own wages. 

Prof. T. N. Carver. 

I am a stock-broker, and I plead with 
you to enlighten my mind and the minds 
of my associates. Mr. John F. Moors. 

My belief of immortality is that. there 
may be communication. Dean Fenn. 

A demobilized world is in great danger 
of becoming a despiritualized world; 

. a reconstructed church may be the 
means of a reconstructed world. 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 

Thé United States must be vastly more 
intelligent out of the League of Na- 
tions than she would have to be were 
she in the League. Prof. G. G. Wilson, 
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ing many prominent Americans, and a 
Guard of Honor of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. 

Standing before this monument in this 
ancient burying-ground the American 
heart is touched with gratitude as one 
remembers the noble sons of this older 
land who have given their lives to add 
to the glory of the newer land over the 
seas; and the figure of Abraham Lincoln 
standing in its fitting surroundings, calm, 
serene, majestic in its simplicity, and the 
kneeling slave with grateful upward look, 
tell of the tender appreciation of the 
heroic sacrifice made by Scottish-Ameri- 
can soldiers in a foreign land. 


Another clasp of loving hands, 
Another link across the sea. 


Memorial to Great Indian Brahmo 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I wonder if any Americans who are 
in sympathy with the fine Brahmo-Somaj 
movement in India (which is so closely 
related to our Unitarian movement in this 
country) would like to contribute toward 
creating. a fitting memorial to the late 
Pundit Sivanath Sastri, the scholar, the 
writer, the eloquent preacher, the coura- 
geous, devoted, and self-sacrificing mission- 
ary, the saint if ever there was one, and, 
taken all in all, the most eminent leader of 
the Brahmo-Somaj since the death of Ke- 
shub Chunder Sen. It is about a year since 
Pundit Sastri died; and now his friends 
propose to erect in his honor in Calcutta. 
the city where he did his principal life- 
work, a memorial building, to contain a 
public reading-room, a lecture hall, and 
suites of rooms for the use of mission- 
aries and guests of the Brahmo-Somaj; 
and also to provide in connection with 
the same a retreat in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta for missionaries and those training 
for missionary work. 

The cost of the memorial will be about 
$65,000, which seems to us in America a 
very small sum, but which to our brethren 
in India is a very large sum. If any 
readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER would 
like to aid this good cause, they may send 
contributions (best by international post- 
office money order) to Prof. C. S. Mahala- 
nobis, Treasurer Sivanath Memorial Fund, 
210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, India. 
Or, if they prefer, they may send their 
contributions to me (423 West 120th 
Street, New York City), and I will ac- 
knowledge and forward the same. There 
are many among us who regret that as 
Unitarians we are not doing more foreign 
missionary work, especially in the Orient, 
where our gospel is so much needed. Here 
is a chance to do missionary work of a 
most excellent kind—helping to strengthen 
a cause that is essentially our own. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 


SOMEWHERE 


a young woman will read this who is 
eapable in stenography (not an expert is 
required), careful, accurate, thorough, fit 
for team-work, ready to learn, and perhaps 
with a bent for editorial things. If she 
is in quest of a place of merit, will she 
eare to write, not call, giving information 
and credentials, to MANAGING Eprtor, Tun 
CHRISTIAN ReGistrR, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. ? 
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Dull Season? No Such Thing 


There never was a summer in the his- 
tory of THe Recister when the paper 
paid less attention to the supposed 
necessity of making the best’ of what is 
accepted as “the dull season.” There 
is no sueh thing in the world as a dull 
season. There are dull people, and they 
make their work in all four seasons 
dull; but our contributors are as far 
from the languors of midsummer as 
they are near to the vigorous, spirited, 
and readable productiveness of mid- 
winter. 

Take this week’s paper. Mr. Burns 
gets into the soul of the Lincoln un- 
veiling in London. Editor Rathom’s 
article has the terse driving power for 
which he is noted. The Campaign story 
is clean and concise and gripping. The 
sketch about Nightingale and Lind is 
a comely bit that stirs ambition. So 
the poems are what they ought to be, 
and not just measured lines. We like 
the little snapshots from France—only 
that one the doughboy took “in. action” 
ought to be larger. It is great. 

Well, our space is filling. You will 
tell us, surely, this is a standard 
paper,—as good as we make it at the 
high time of the year—which is all the 
time. Tue CircuLaTIon MANAGER. 

P.S.—The increase in the new sub- 
scriptions received in July surpassed 
twice over any July on record. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 
The will of the late Miss Henrietta M. 
Pierce of Dorchester, Mass., provided for 
a bequest of $500 for the Permanent Fund 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society. 


In THE Reerister of August 5 it was an- 
nounced that the Unitarian Campaign 
Committee was planning a meeting of its 
local chairmen at Plymouth, Mass., for a 
date in August to be announced. It has 
been found advisable to postpone this 
meeting to Tuesday, October 5, on which 
date the Pilgrim Tercentenary Commis- 
sion is also planning to hold meetings at 
Plymouth. Full details of the Campaign 
meeting will be sent to all local chairmen 
and published in TH RrGIsTer. 


Parish News Letters 


Anniversary of a Country Town Church 

Brernarpston, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
one hundred and eightieth anniversary of 
the founding of the church was celebrated 
by a series of services in July, the minis- 
ter preaching July 4 on “The Churcna of 
Our Fathers,” and July 18 on “The Chureh 
and the Community,” while a beautiful 
service of commemoration and consecra- 
tion was held July 11. On this occasion 
the old communion service was used, and 
the flowers were in memory of Rey. 
Stillman Barber, a former minister. The 
last Sunday was Children’s Day, and the 
exercises included a review of the old 
days by the children, with a brief pageant 
showing the spirit of the modern school. 
Nearly all of the children were promoted, 
showing how well they and their teachers 
had done the work of the year. Frank 
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Edson Root and Helen Louise Hartshorne 
were graduated. During the month both 
the school and the fraternity used special 
services written for the occasion by the 
minister. The fraternity entered into the 
spirit of the celebration by an unusua'ly 
interesting series of meetings. July 4. it 
had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith speak of her memories of 
former ministers in this neighborhood, and 
letters of greeting from former ministers 
or their children and from the daughter 
church in Greenfield were read. July 11, 
the Christian Endeavor of the Congrega- 
tional church met with the fraternity, and 
a very interesting paper on John Norton, 
the first minister, written by Dean W. W. 
Fenn, was read by Miss Euen §. Birks. 
Rey. E. M. Frary of the Congregational 
church spoke of the early pioneers and 
their fine spirit, and Mr. Birks, of what 
we may do to be worthy of them. Miss 
Josephine Perry of Topeka, Kan., was the 
leader, and the choir sang several cld 
fugue tunes. July 18, Mr. Frank L. Boy- 
den of Deerfield spoke of the work of a 
high school in a country town. And July 
25, Miss Frances Perry, a Y. W. C. A. 
worker, led the meeting, and gave a fine 
address on “Consumer’s Co-operation.” 
Rey. H. L. Pickett of Woburn, Mass., was 
present, and spoke of the spirit of the 
services. In recognition of this anni- 
versary, a pamphlet has been published, 
giving details of the church work. ‘The 
celebration closed with a supper given by 
The Alliance, July 28. All the older mem- 
bers of the parish were invited as guests, 
and a general invitation was extended to 
all members and friends. More than one 
hundred people sat down to the supper 
furnished by the ladies of The Alliance, 
the guests coming from all the surround- 
ing country. At the close, there were in- 
formal speeches by Rev. BE. M. Frary of 
the Congregational church, Rey. George 
L. Thompson of Northfield, Rey. Rk. E. 
Birks, Mr. E. B. Hale, Mr. Huga Adams, 
Mrs. Charles R. Hills of the parisn, anc 
Mrs. Lucy Cutler Kellogg, the historian 
of Bernardston. 


Sunday-schools Unite July Fourth 
LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley: July 4 was indeed memo- 
rable in Leominster, when a union meeting 
of Sunday-schools gathered in the public 
park and joined in a brief service in which 


religion and patriotism were blended. It], 


Was so successful and inspiring “that a 
word as to the way in which it was 
brought about may not be without interest 
beyond our borders, but may rather lead 
other communities to try the experiment 
toward civic welfare. The superintendent 
of the Methodist Sunday-school had made 
suggestions by letter for a union picnic; 
but, this seeming a bit late and having 
been postponed to the fall, with commit- 
tees to have it in hand, a Unitarian sug- 
gested a union of schools at the regular 
hour on the Common, or in the municipal 
building in case of rain. So on the Fourth 
of July at the summons of the Leominster 

Jadet Band the various Sunday-schools 
fell into line and marched around and ‘up 
to the bandstand, where a service was held 
of a scant hour’s length. Several hymus 
“were sung; Rev. W. F. Meyer, Baptist, 
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gave an invocation; Rey. B. R. Bulkeley 
made a brief address; and after a band 
selection Rey. E. A. Horton, D.D., chaplain 
of the Massachusetts Senate, and former 
minister of the church, made a short ad- 
dress in which he gave Governor Coolidge’s 
greeting, and then led all in a salute to 
the flag. Surely here was an occasion 
where church and state met each other in 
a hearty service of religion and patriotism. 
The interest of a large gathering, including 
many beyond Sunday-school membership, 
bore witness to the value of this experi- 
ment. 


Transylvanian Fund Acknowledgments 


Previously acknowledged........... $42,492.49 
Hmily BH. Hayward.~ .. ca mateasts 25.00 
James W.. Haywards. -.aaesenete oe 50.00 
Mrs. Edward Webste?.... «i. «05% sees 10.00 


First Congregational Society, Little- 
ton, Mass. (additional).......... 3.00 
Edith F. Perkins........ Fe 
Mrs. William Howell Reed 
‘Abiel J. Abbot. ....... same ae 
Mrs. Alex. V. Brasefic sscinenie she oe 5.00 
Samuel. D. Steventiss.. 7. sem enimene 
Independent Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church, Meadville, Pa. (addi- 
tional)... <.as: sis.0 ag cose iets eo omeeene 2.00 
The Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 


cago, Ul. s s: «05omaegistae nee teen 15.00 
Madeline FE. W. Hoyt...: 10.00 
A Friend 2) jc. 1.00 
Sanford D. Foot.... 10.00 
o. E. Wivemes. cen 4.00 
Rev. E. M. H. Abbott 2.00 
Emily F. Damon.... 15.00 
A Wriend . oc. /< .tperapetens 5.00 
L. Gage, Bagiev.w. asec 1.00 
All Souls Church, Lincoln, Neb. 50.00 
‘A Member aca es 100.00 
Mary P: Winsor. > Pee 10.00 
Mrs. Henry P: KRid@er sce. 1 se cus 25.00 
C..8. Coppock = 2.2 ism Aap earn 5.00 


$42,952.99 


WANTED—A young girl (high school 
graduate) for clerical work, who is care- 
ful, accurate, and teachable, has a taste 
for detail work and a knowledge of 
stenography and typewriting. Experience 
not necessary. Write to G., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. : 
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In order to acquaint the public with the general telephone situation, and 
some of the reasons for delay in completing new installations — chief among 
which is the difficulty of getting the numerous kinds of necessary material 
—we have prepared a series of announcements of which this is the second. 


Reserve Telephone 
Equipment Exhausted 


We used to engineer our plant —switchboards, cables, circuits, and 
all necessary parts thereof—to anticipate by several years the growth of 
population or manufacturing in any particular place or region. Conse- 
quently, we were always able to meet promptly demands for service, no 
matter how large or unexpected. 


Hence, during the war period we were able to give service to a rapidly 
increasing list of subscribers, although we had little priority consideration 
as a necessary industry and were compelled by government restriction to 
abandon our normal programme of advance construction. 


When the war ended, however, these reserve facilities had been almost 
wholly pre-empted by the growing demand. Our usual reserve of central- 
offices, switchboards, power plants, conduits, cables, manholes, pole lines 
no longer existed... We required rubber, paper, copper wire, bienber silk, 
clay, glass, porcelain, paraffin, and many other things not ordinarily asso- 
ciated in the public mind with telephone service, in order to restore our 
reserves. 


Every business man will realize the difficulty experienced i in getting 
some, if not all, of these things. We had to get all, or devise some efficient 
substitute for those which-could not be had. 


We have installed more new telephones thus far this year than in any 
previous similar period of telephone history; and we could have done stil] 
more but for the exhaustion of our reserve equipment caused by general 
conditions of production and transportation. These are showing signs of 
improvement, however. 


Our morale is good. Our people are earnestly desirous of giving good 
service and of extending it as fast as possible. Although there are many 
persons to whom we cannot at once give telephone service because of con- 
ditions wholly outside our organization, we are determined to meet their 
desires as soon as it is humanly possible to do so. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Company 


W. R. DRIVER, JR., 


General Manager. 


| PLEASANTRIES 


Brown: “What’s old Jones doing now?” 
Robinson: “Oh, he’s working his son’s 
way through college.”—London Mail. 


If a man has a great deal to say, you 
may be sure that it won’t take him very 
long to say it—New York Evening Sun. 


“Say, Porter, that isn’t right; one’s a 
black shoe an’ the other is a tan.” ‘“Dat’s 
a funny thing, boss; you am de second 
man dis morning what tole me dat.”’—Life. 


Last month the Buffalo Charity Organ- 
ization Society received a gift of one 
dollar, with the line: “You are welcome 
to this. I can’t buy anything with it.’— 
The Survey. 


Butcher: “I am In need of a boy about 
your size. I would pay you ten shillings a 
week.” Applicant: “Will I have a chance 
to rise?” Butcher: “Oh, yes; I want you 
to be here at four every morning.”’—Ot- 
tawa Evening Citizen. 


“What this country needs is more pro- 
duction.” “What the country needs,” re- 
plied Farmer Corntossel, with a slight 
trace of irritation, “is less talk about what 
it needs an’ more enthusiasm about deliv- 
erin’ the goods.”—Washington Star. 


A teacher gave her pupils the following 
sentence, asking them to put it in their 
own words: “The boy climbed the tree 
and stole the bird’s nest.’’ The rendering 
by one boy was as follows: “The kid 
shinned up the tree and skun the chippie’s 
bunk.” M. 


A certain Minister of State, rather well 
known throughout this world for shifti- 


ness, has pledged himself ‘definitely to a 


certain course of action; and some honor- 
able members were discussing the prob- 
ability of his keeping his word. One 
with a pretty wit said, “I think he will, 
although he said he would.’—London 
Morning: Post. 


The depreciation of our currency to-day 
is not to be compared with the slump in 
Confederate paper money after the Civil 
War. General Mulholland relates that 
shortly after Lee’s surrender he heard 
two Confederate soldiers bargaining over 
a very ordinary looking horse. “He'll do 
for my farm, John,’ said one. “I'll give 
you $20,000 for him.” “No,” said the other. 
“Give you $50,000.” “No.” “Give you 
$100,000.” ‘Not much!” replied the owner. 
“T just paid $120,000 to have him shod.” 
—Pittsburgh Ohronicle-Telegraph. 


A Member of Congress from the South 
got this one into the Record: “A celebrated 
revivalist came to address a flock, and be- 
fore he began to speak the pastor said, 
‘Brother Jones, before you begins this dis- 
course, there are some powerful bad 
Negroes in this here congregation, and I 
want to pray for your success.’ In the 
petition he besought for the evangelist 
‘the eye of the eagle, that he may see sin 
from afar. Glue his ear to the gospel 
telephone, and connect him with the cen- 
tral skies. Illuminate his brow with a 
brightness that will make the fires of hell 
look like a tallow candle. Nail his hands 
to the gospel plough, and bow his head in 
some lonesome valley where prayer is 
much wanted to be said, and anoint him 
all over with the kerosene oil of Thy sal- 
vation and set him afire.’” 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high steer and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00, Apply to F. C. Sourz- 
worte#, D.D., President. 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Union service with First, Second, and Arling- 
ton Street Churches, 10.45 a.m. Sunday, August 22, 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist, D.D., will preach. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Mass.(Masconomo Street). Services 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, August 22, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church of Disciples, Boston, will preach. ’ 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EB, 
Park, D.D., minister. Union services during the sum- 
mer with King’s Chapel and Second Church in King’s 
Chapel, at 10.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to4. All welcome. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rey, Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, Sunday, August 22, Rev. Frederick 
R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., will preach. Service at 
11 a.m., Visitors welcome. Take Dorchester tunnel 
car to Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hiii. Exhibition of interesting Colonial objects, 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 

College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : ; 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Notice to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new — 
address. 


When patroniaing our advertisers, please mention THm RNGISTHR 


